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Editor te Readen:- 


Fort WorTH WHEN IT ISN'T RAINING 
Is VERY Pieasant INDEED. The Assistant 
Editor and I visited there in May between 
storms to attend the annual conference of 
the American Society of Training Di- 
rectors. They have become one of the more 
important employee relations groups and 
their annual conference is a considerable 
affair. There were nearly 600 in attendance. 
In addition to making an address to a 
section of the conference on executive 
development, I had the pleasure of partici- 
pating in a panel on psychological testing. 
Together, we listened to a good many of 
the talks and were impressed with the 
quality and variety of the whole program. 
There were two very good talks by women 
training directors which compared well 
with anything else we heard. Mrs. Frances 
Kidd from the Radio Valve Company of 
Toronto was one of these speakers, and 
Miss Mildred Hill of Neiman-Marcus in 
Dallas was the other. 

Later that week I spoke, again on 
management development, before the 
monthly meeting of the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association in Los 
Angeles. It was an attentive audience and I 
met some old friends. During the next week 
we had two days in San Francisco and 
there I had the pleasure of talking to about 
30 employee relations directors at the oc- 
casional luncheon held by Stanford Uni- 
versity. My host was John Troxell of the 
University. 

We no sooner reached home than we 
took off again, accompanied by Dave 
Soash, the personnel conference program 
director of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles—this time for 
Split Rock Lodge, in the Poconos of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. Here I ad- 
dressed the Insurance Company Education 
Directors Society at their annual three-day 
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meeting. This was a group of education and 
training directors from casualty insurance 
companies, and among their number were 
many more old friends. Dave Soash was 
there because he is reviewing his fall 
conference with his list of speakers. Merle 
Thompson, of Standard Accident Insurance 
Company in Detroit, and I are making a 
joint talk before Dave's Palm Springs 
conference next October, again on the 
subject of management development. Merle 
will talk about the program of his own 
company and my part will be to fill in with 
technical detail. 

Altogether we had a busy but reward- 
ing two weeks; one of the pleasantest 
things about it was the opportunity to 
“‘re-union’’ with many friends from all 
points of the compass. 





When the inexperienced speaker gets to 
the place where he feels that he hasn't made his 
point clearly enough, he will often take a deep 
breath and say ‘I would just like to say this—." 





By Now Most or THOSE WHO KNOW 
Jum Rice know that he is leaving the 
American Management Association after 
22 years. However, I cannot let this oc- 
casion pass without commenting because I 
first knew Jim about the time he went to 
AMA and I have seen his growth in wisdom 
and responsibility in the intervening years. 
Jim has been for a long time one of the best 
informed men in the employee relations 
field and he has an extremely wide acquain- 
tance. In his new work at McKinsey & 
Company he will have a responsibility 
similar to the one he has left at AMA. He 
will be in charge of administration of 
various phases of the firm’s operations 
beginning June 1. All of his friends wish 
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him well. My congratulations to McKinsey 
& Company too! 





Many LzoisLaTors ARE sO AFRAID OF 
THE Poxitica, Power of the leaders of 
organized labor that they won't even con- 
sider, much less pass, legislation designed 
to help the working man. A recent issue of 
the Pittsburgh Press carried a report of the 
shelving of a bill in the Pennsylvania 
legislature that would have required labor 
organizations to open their financial records 
to the public and one which would give the 
state authority to inspect union welfare 
funds. Some of the senators—and they were 
Republicans, not Democrats—who opposed 
allowing such legislation to come to the 
floor for a vote, said they were afraid it 
would label the Republican Party as ‘‘anti- 
labor."’ It will be interesting to see whether 
Congress really passes any corrective legis- 
lation, not aimed at oppressing labor but 
aimed at correcting serious abuses by self- 
perpetuating union leaders. 





The problem may not lie in the person who 
is resistant, but in the way the material is 
presented to him. 

Mason Haire 





My FATHER-IN-LAW BEGAN His BusiNnEss 
CargER as a stenographer and before long 
became the secretary to the vice president 
of a railroad. He subsequently had a very 
interesting and successful career and always 
felt his early experience as a secretary was 
of great value in promoting his career. I 
have often wondered why more of our 
young men don't do this. I learned today 
that at International Business Machines 
there are quite a few young men secretaries. 





ArtHur LANEY IS ONE OF THE FEW 
PeRsONNEL Reszarch Men I know who 
really engages in true research. He is 
especially experienced in ‘‘measurement’’, 
which means measuring rather than guess- 
ing at things. This includes the measure- 


ment of employee attitudes and measure- 
ment of potentials for success at the time of 
employment. 

His doctoral dissertation, which is 
reviewed in the Personnel Research section 
of this issue, deals with problems of great 
interest to industrial employers—absentee- 
ism, accidents, and alcoholism. Arthur 
Laney got his degrees—Bachelor’s, Master's 
and Doctor’s—“the hard way."’ These were 
all earned during a period of active employ- 
ment in the employee relations department 
of the Washington Gas Light Company in 
Washington, D. C. Among other things, 
he is chairman of the research committee of 
the American Gas Association which cur- 
rently is conducting a long range study of 
prediction of success in foremanship and 
supervision. Now that he has secured his 
final degree we can expect even more from 
him in the way of research in industrial 
personnel problems. 





The only effective way to help any man is 
to help him to help himself; and the worst 
lesson to teach him is that he can be perma- 
nently helped at the expense of someone else. 

Theodore Roosevelt 





Open Letter to Senator Irving M. Ives, Member 
of the Senate from the State of New York 


My Dear Senator: 

You were quoted recently in the news- 
papers as having expressed yourself in favor 
of the “‘union shop’’. In support of your 
position, you gave an interesting reason. 
You said that the condition of the minority 
employee who did not want to belong to 
the union was analogous to that of the 
minority stockholder who did not favor the 
policies of the present Board of Directors. 

It seems to me your example isn't a 
good one. In the first place, the minority 
stockholder has the clear power of voicing 
his criticisms but it isn’t realistic to say 
the same thing about the minority union 
member—unless he is willing to take the 
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risk of ‘“‘having his head knocked off.”’ 
Secondly, while the stockholder can sell his 
stock and put his loss, if any, down to poor 
investment judgment, the minority em- 
ployee has to join the union and pay his dues 
under penalty of losing not only his job 
but, in many cases, his opportunity of 
earning a comparable livelihood. 

Indeed, the parallel falls down alto- 
gether, in that the stockholder is under no 
compulsion whatever and is free to come 
and go as he pleases; whereas no such free- 
dom of choice is left to the minority 
employee. It is entirely acceptable to me 
when you say you favor the union shop but 
it is not acceptable to justify your choice 
with what seems to be a wholly specious 
reason. 

Yours very truly, 
The Editor 





I maD THE PLEASURE OF HEARING an 
interesting talk in Richmond recently at 
the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Personnel Administration. Victor Reisel 
was talking about union problems and 
remarked on the stupidity of businessmen 
paying bribes of any kind as a solution to 
labor problems. He put it this way: ““When 
you pay your first dirty dollar on Monday 
they are still working for you. On Wednes- 
day they are your partners, and by Friday 
you will find that you are working for 
them.” 





The man who beefs longest and loudest about his 
job, his boss and his employer usually makes the best 
worker. The guy who buzzes about bis job, happy as a 
bee in a clover patch, doesn't produce as much as the 


guy who grouses. 
—Institute of Social Research 





A Lor or Pzopre Are DemMaNpING 
Economy IN GOVERNMENT ExPENDITURES— 
including me! But I wonder if there is a full 
realization of what would happen to busi- 
ness if there were large reductions in federal 


spending. In particular, what would be 
the effect of a true condition of peace under 
which the government outlay would be 
reduced from something more than 
$30,000,000,000 to five or ten billions. 

Well, in case you haven't thought 
about it, the effect would be almost catas- 
trophic to business. We have been riding 
for more than ten years on an economy 
based on high taxation and increasing 
federal debt, which have made possible the 
purchase of war material and services. The 
cessation of this, possibly accompanied by 
some reduction in national debt, would 
subtract from the national consumption to a 
degree that would again bring substantial 
unemployment and would seriously curtail 
the operations of many businesses heavily 
dependent on government purchases. 

General Time Corporation will close 
its Goshen, Indiana, plant May 31st be- 
cause of a decline in defense contracts. 
Donald J. Hawthorne, president, said nearly 
200 Goshen employees will be laid off. This 
notice affects only 200 employees but if real 
““peace’” were achieved and the cold war 
came to an end, there would be wholesale 
closings of factories. Then there would be 
not merely 200 employees laid off, but 
2,000,000. 

In the last ten or more years, there 
have been several features which have 
created supplemental buying power through 
heavy taxation and creation of new debt. 
One of these has been the need for war 
maieriai and services. Another is the steady 
expansion of installment and retail credit. 
Any substantial curtailment of present 
expansion of these items is going to be felt 
in the economy. Watch for the day when a 
full ‘“‘peace’’ is declared—and then make 
sure you don’t owe any money. 


Vad. May 











Today's Group Training Problems: 
A Review and Summing Up 


bow paper is to add some thoughts on the 
subject of a series of five articles which 
appeared here in the last five issues of 
1956—July-August through December. The 
first article was entitled ‘“Today’s Group 
Training Problems’’; the others were 
‘Forces that Transform a Collection into a 
Group’’, ‘Developing Participation: Some 
Fundamental Forces’’, ‘‘Directing Partici- 
pation: Some Forces at Work in Most 
Groups’’, and *‘Forces that Lead to Group 
Agreement and Decision.”’ 

Training people today are increasingly 
impressed by the two tools of participation 
and group consensus. Some might become so 
impressed by their value that they measure 
the training program by the quality and 
amount of participation obtained. But 
often, because of the satisfaction that comes 
to trainees from verbalization, this index is 
not a true measure of change in attitudes 
and beliefs. 

Because I have pointed out in the 
previous articles various ways in which 
participation may be obtained, and how 
consensus may result from such participa- 
tion, one might suggest that perhaps I am 
basing much of my training success on 
group processes rather than on subject 
matter, and individual attitudes and skills. 
It is true that a training program with 
emphasis on participation and group con- 
sensus bears the appearance of dignity, 
individual worth and responsibility. And 
because these things are often conspicuously 
lacking in the work environment, a train- 
ing program, regardless of its subject matter 
and leadership, can achieve a fair degree of 


vy 


Eu-uwe EMerson JENNINGS 


By 


Michigan: 5:.xte University, East Lansing 
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When you put a great deal of emphasis 
on participation in group agreements, 
you risk the sacrifice of individual 
convictions to conformity. By showing 
what conformity comes from, the author 
suggests how to minimize it. One way 
is to aim at long-range development 
rather than quick training. This is the 
sixth and final paper of the series. 





success through participation and group 
consensus alone. Nevertheless, one must 
face the fact that the problem of conformity 
arises when there is strong emphasis on 
participation and group consensus, and it 
is this problem which I would like to 
discuss here. 

Conformity will usually result when 
these two conditions exist: (1) when the 
training group is not the trainee’s primary 
“reference group,’” and (2) when the 
trainees fail to respond to each other 
purposively—that is, when they fail to re- 
main sensitive to the real meanings of other 
participants. Let me explain. 


*“REFERENCE Group’ DeFrinep 


The training group is not a ‘‘reference 
group’’ to the trainee who cannot refer to 
it his feelings of insecurity or security, 
fears and anxieties, or hopes and wishes, 
and interpersonal problems of identification 
and acceptance. When trainees make a 
practice of either inhibiting these factors or 
habitually referring their aspirations to 
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other groups—such as superiors, peers, or 
subordinates, or to groups outside of the 
factory such as lodge groups and recrea- 
tional groups—then the training group, 
especially when it deals with subjects of 
human relations, will fail to achieve the 
authority and permissiveness that is re- 
quired for the trainees to give careful at- 
tention to what they say and agree upon. 

The trouble here is the multiplicity of 
groups. Today man’s life is cluttered up 
with groups of all sizes, kinds, and re- 
quirements. We move from one group with 
its set of demands and expectancies to 
another group with different norms, and 
so on through our days. The conflicts, 
contradictions and inconsistencies, and 
thereby dilemmas, are abominably huge 
and make it difficult for us to relate in a 
consistent way to any group. It is for this 
reason that the products of group effort are 
actually inferior and, for many, the ex- 
penditure of time and effort is but a waste 
in comparison with what they accomplish 
on their own. 


Group INTERACTION DETERMINES ATTITUDES 


The problem to which we are address- 
ing ourselves here starts with a sound as- 
sumption. This is that group interaction is 
the major determinant in attitude formation 
and attitude change, and in other phenom- 
ena of vital importance to the individual. 
Following from this assumption, the train- 
ees are brought together to experience 
interaction on subject matter that is con- 
sidered desirable for them to absorb. 

When this group interaction is proper, 
the end result is sometimes a change in 
attitudes. But often this change is transient. 
That is, trainees learn different attitudes 
for the training situation but the change 
does not carry over to the work situation. 

To many training directors this ex- 
plains why trainees today are inconsistent 
in what they say and believe in a training 
session and what they actually practice in a 
work situation. The important thing to 


realize is that the attitude that is ‘‘right’’ 
in the training situation may be very dif- 
ferent from one that is ‘‘right’’ in the 
work situation. This discrepancy does not 
necessarily reflect on the trainees sincerity 
or honesty. In other words, this need not 
necessarily be looked upon as conformity. 


MemsersHie Groups Important Too 


Studies too numerous to mention sug- 
gest that the groups in which a person has 
membership may not be the groups that 
have influence for and over him. Students 
use the term “‘reference group’’ to explain 
the discrepancies between one group situa- 
tion and‘ #fiother. The reference group, as 
described by Sherif, is simply that group to 
which the individual relates himself as a 
part or to which he aspires to relate himself 
psychologically. Thus, for example, an 
individual may be a member of a training 
group but unless he relates himself as a 
part of it or aspires to belong to it, it is not 
his reference group. This does not mean, 
however, that his training group will not 
have an effect on him. 

If we call the group in which he inter- 
acts, but which is not his reference group, 
his membership group, then we can say 
that membership groups are influential 
indeed. In fact, they may create important 
psychological problems for him, and they 
largely account for the pressure people 
operate under today. 

The foreman is a perfect example of 
what Park and Stonequist call “marginal- 
ity’ ’—a situation in which a person ordinar- 
ily lacks stable reference-group ties. The 
foremen usually arises out of the rank-and- 
file of workers and these represent his refer- 
ence group. But as a foreman he is between 
them and management. He cannot consist- 
ently relate himself to management, partly 
because of the group from which he came 
and his economic position, but also because 
he does not take part in activities, such as 
policy decisions, that signify to him a kind 
of reference relationship. As Roethlisberger 
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so aptly observes, again and again he is put 
in a position of either getting the worker's 
cooperation and being “‘disloyal’’ to man- 
agement, or of incurring the resentment 
and open opposition of his subordinates. 

Now we can see “‘marginality’’ in 
reference to training. What is expected of 
foremen is determined by several groups 
other than themselves. These become refer- 
ence groups. Membership in a training 
group, if successful, adds to their multiple 
loyalties. This is frustrating and confusing. 
The conflict is resolved by changing at- 
titudes to conform to the requirements of 
the training session, but keeping these at- 
titudes referred only to the training group, 
since the expectations of his other groups 
have not changed. 


Farture To Responp PuRPOsIVELY 


A second condition leading to con- 
formity has been mentioned—the condition 
which you have when participants fail to 
respond to each other purposively. The 
essence of purposive participation is that 
the participants remain sensitive to each 
other's responses during discussion and, by 
corresponding modification of each other's 
remarks, the result is a modification of at- 
titudes and beliefs. 

Actually, purposive participation in- 
volves “‘role-taking’’, which in turn means 
being sensitive to the perspective and at- 
titude of the other. Deficiency in role-taking 
means the incapacity to look upon one’s 
self as an object or to identify with an- 
other’s point of view. The absence of role- 
taking skills is a primary reason for the 
result of group effort being something less 
than satisfactory and superior to individual 
effort. Thus, purposive participation de- 
serves considerable study as a training 
resource. 

The capacity to take the role of 
another, to identify with another's point 
of view, to ‘‘read’’ other people's minds, is 
a little-explored subject. However, it ap- 
pears very likely that the effectiveness of 


group effort is related to the interpersonal 
perception which members of the group 
have toward one another. 


Leavers UNpERsSTAND Group MEMBERS 


In a study by Chowdhry and Newcomb, 
entitled ‘“The relative abilities of leaders 
and non-leaders to estimate opinions of their 
own groups’, the assumption was that 
individuals are not selected for positions of 
leadership merely because they possess 
personal qualities which fit them for leader- 
ship in general. Other things being equal, 
those members of the group will be the 
most effective leaders who are most familiar 
with its standards, and most familiar with 
the degree to which these standards are 
shared by the group’s members. It seemed 
likely to these two investigators that such 
familiarity with the group is considered 
desirable by members as they choose their 
leaders. If so, the researchers theorized 
further, chosen leaders should be more 
accurate than non-leaders in their estimates 
of the attitudes of other members toward 
issues relevant to the group's interest. This 
hypothesis was confirmed by the study. 


DEVELOPMENT vs. TRAINING 


Thus, these two conditions—not per- 
ceiving the training group as a primary 
reference group and not participating pur- 
posively—operate to encourage conformity 
to a very high degree when the tools of the 
participation and group concensus are 
imposed. What I am saying essentially, 
therefore, is that developing rather than 
training should perhaps be the aim. The 
difference is that developing implies a very 
long-run program of training, in which the 
training group becomes rather permanent 
and, with such permanency, will more 
naturally acquire a reference group orienta- 
tion and a purposive kind of participation. 

When people participate for reasons 
other than verbalization and ego assuring, 
they draw closely into an intimate relation- 
ship with other people. This allows a 
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complete disrespect for superficiality and 
permits some of the most profound changes 
in beliefs and attitudes. Gradually, as the 
training group becomes a reference group, 
purposive participation will serve to de- 
velop a highly permissive situation wherein 
some of the most inner thoughts and feel- 
ings will come forth to be examined 
respectfully. And if any agreement does 
occur, it will more probably be that which 
suggests conviction and purpose. 

At this transitory stage in training in 
this country, it can be definitely said that 
the extent to which participants are skilled 
in group discussion is an important factor 
upon which hinges the success of the train- 
ing program. This implies the social skills 
whereby an individual can express himself 
in the most sincere and frank manner and 
still retain acceptance in the group. 

Often trainees experience a reaction 
pattern. That is, they seem to change their 
minds sometime after the training session. 
Some training people have remarked to me 
that this is an indication of lack of integrity 


or conviction, and in many cases they 
suggest it is an indication of a conformity 
personality. 

My answer is simply that it is neither 
of these. It is often a condition where the 
pressure to participate and agree become so 
real that only when the participants return 
to their individual selves are they able to 
face their honest beliefs. Many times they 
do not have the social skills required to be 
above-board, and it is no reflection on their 
honesty. It is, in short, the attempt of 
training personnel to use certain social tools 
that represent the cultural emphasis of this 
age. Because of their over-emphasis, the 
resultant change in belief and attitude is 
extremely temporary and, in the long run, 
insignificant if not detrimental. 

The major question in training from 
this point on will be how to create a per- 
missive atmosphere among trainees that at 
the same time will not preclude the expres- 
sion of inner hostility, fears, needs and 
beliefs. This is a developmental problem, 
not a training problem. 
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Overtime Pay for Engineers 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia 


H™ do companies which employ large 
numbers of ‘‘exempt’’ engineers com- 
pensate them for overtime? I questioned 
nineteen companies, in a wide variety of 
industries and operating across the coun- 
try, about it. Replies from all nineteen are 
summarized in this report, together with 
excerpts from some of the replies. In my 
original inquiry I had stated the problem 
like this: 


A number of pressures make it essential to 
make some provision for regular and heavy 
overtime demands made on engineers. So far as 
non-exempt engineers are concerned, the result 
is automatic: overtime must be paid. 

However, for exempt engineers and engi- 
neering supervisors, the problem is different. 
Frequently, it is complicated by the fact that in 
some departments of the company, exempt en- 
gineers are obliged to contribute large amounts 
of overtime whereas the same skills in another 
department are rarely called upon for overtime. 
Unless some provision is made for extra pay for 
overtime, there frequently arises the problem of 
morale. 

One of our clients is concerned with this 
matter and has asked us to secure information 
on the problem from a variety of companies 
employing engineers in substantial numbers. 
Accordingly, we are addressing this inquiry to 
you in the hope that you will tell us what your 
policy is for overtime payment to exempt en- 
gineers and engineering supervisors. This might 
be phrased as a specific question: How do you 
compensate for work-weeks which normally 
exceed 40 hours? 


PayMENT FOR OccasIONAL OVERTIME 


Only two of the nineteen companies 
make any provision for paying occasional 
overtime. In one of these companies, ex- 
empt engineers may elect either to take 





More than half of the companies in- 
cluded in this survey pay overtime to 
exempt engineers for scheduled overtime 
work. There are almost as many vatia- 
tions in methods and amounts as there 
are reporting companies. Their prac- 
tices may support your stand in the 
matter, or your arguments for making a 
change. 





time-and-a-half for all overtime, or to par- 
ticipate in the company’s management in- 
centive plan—not both. The other com- 
pany pays overtime at straight time rate 
for all hours beyond the regular work-week 
but less than 40 hours, and time-and-a-half 
for all hours over 40; this applies whether 
the overtime is occasional or regular. 


PAYMENT FOR SCHEDULED OVERTIME 


Nine—almost half—of these nineteen 
companies make no provision for overtime 
for regularly scheduled work-weeks ex- 
ceeding 40 hours. One of these nine has an 
unused but permissive policy to put into 
effect if an entire department goes on an 
expanded schedule. Two others take into 
consideration unusual amounts of overtime 
in determining the year-end bonus. 

Ten of the companies have some ar- 
rangement for paying overtime when regu- 
larly scheduled work-weeks exceed 40 
hours, The practice of these companies 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Pays at the straight time rate for 
overtime. 

2. Pays time-and-a-half. 
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3. As already mentioned, either pays 
time-and-a-half for all overtime, or gives 
participation in management incentive 
plan; not both. 

4. Pays straight time for scheduled 
hours above 40 per week for Junior and 
Assistant engineers at salaries up to $148 
per week. 

5. Pays time-and-a-half, with top dol- 
lar limits. 

6. Pays time-and-a-half for the lower 
salary group up to some dollar cut-off point, 
where it decreases linearly to straight time 
at $1500 per month. Apparently there is a 
total cut-off point at some unspecified dol- 
lar point. 

7. This is a large company and require- 
ments in different divisions vary. In most 
divisions, regular schedules calling for more 
than 40 hours include overtime. 

8. Pays time-and-a-half for salary grade 
$659 per month, decreasing to straight 
time at $1,000 per month. 

g. (a) Pays authorized overtime at 
time-and-a-half if salary is below $625 per 
month. (b) Pays scheduled overtime at 
straight time if salary exceeds $625 per 
month. 

10. Pays time-and-a-half for scheduled 
overtime if salary is mot over $650 per 
month. On salaries over $650 per month 
but not over $950, $5.60 is paid per over- 
time hour. This appears to be designed to 
pay time-and-a-half up to $650 per month 
and a declining rate after that level, taper- 
ing down to straight time at $950 per 
month, above which no overtime is paid. 


‘‘STRUGGLED WITH PROBLEM FOR YEARS” 


Excerpts from some of the replies will 
give more insight into company thinking 
on this subject. For example, the person- 
nel manager of a midwest company wrote 
as follows. (It will be understood that, by 
promising to use no names, more candid 
statements were obtained.) 


We have struggled with this problem for a 
number of years and I must confess that we have 
no standard formula or policy to cover this 
situation. In our plant locations, we have our 
maintenance engineering personnel who are 
compensated for hours worked in excess of 40, 
but only when this overtime is scheduled and 
required because of extra running time at that 
particular plant. This excludes the head of the 
engineering department at the plant locations. 

In our staff engineering groups we make no 
provision for overtime compensation. The num- 
ber of hours they must work in any one day or 
one week to carry out their jobs in a satisfactory 
manner is extremely flexible. These people are 
all professionals and are treated like any other 
member of management in respect to overtime 
pay. We encourage the use of initiative by per- 
mitting them to use their own discretion, within 
reason, in working as few or as many hours as 
they deem necessary. In fact, I would expect the 
members of the staff engineering groups to 
resent being put in a position where they would 
be compensated for hours worked in excess of 
40 if it required the approval of their imme- 
diate superior or department head to work these 
extra hours. 


Another officer of the same company 
wrote: 


One must be fair to personnel putting in 
overtime; on the other hand, there is a certain 
pride which many engineers or management 
people take in feeling that overtime is ** volun- 
tary’’ and that by not being paid they are dem- 
onstrating initiative and thereby contributing 
to their growth in the company. 


When another company last year put 
into effect a new policy with respect to 
overtime pay for exempt employees, the 
executive vice president of the company 
issued a memorandum to top company ex- 
ecutives which read in part: 


Naturally, this change in policy will add 
additional costs to your operations. I cannot 
stress too strongly the need for rigid control of 
overtime. ... This policy, to be a successful 
one, requires close management attention and 
supervision. It is not a policy which permits 

(Continued on page 100) 








Training Supervisors by “Feedback” 


| id appears that supervisors in general need 
training in human relations more than 
in any other direction. Yet some companies 
are curtailing or even abandoning such 
training because they are able to trace so 
little benefit to it. The verbal veneer of 
supervisors is often changed but their at- 
titudes and behavior as seen by their 
workers remain about the same and pro- 
duction is not measurably improved. 

This is a report of a human relations 
training program which meets the rigorous 
test of quantitative research and which has 
proved successful. In presenting it I should 
like to suggest that the time required to 
effect real change is worth considering. The 
first evidence of actual change in the at- 
titudes and functioning of the low-rated 
supervisors appeared after more than two 
years of training. Several changed radically 
at almost the same time, about half way 
through the feed-back sessions. Elements of 
this project were discussed in a previous 
Personnel Journal article—‘‘How Top-Rated 
Supervisors Differ from the Lower-Rated”’, 
in February 1956. This paper has to do with 
a period of intensive training and research 
in the same California public utility 
organization. 

In developing a workable program, 
we considered a number of factors designed 
to overcome the shortcomings of the 
training generally found in industry. 
First, it was thought that all supervisors 
and administrators should be trained in 
common understandings of human relations. 
Thus, a lower-level supervisor would not 
immediately be overruled by his boss when 
attempting to use his new training. There- 
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Some training programs are too general. 
This one concentrated on specific job- 
related problems by using material ‘‘fed 
back’’ from a comprehensive employee 
attitude survey. After 20 to 30 prepara- 
tory sessions over a two-year period, 
each supervisor led his own work group 
in the feed-back meetings. A consultant 
sat in on each meeting to help the 
participants. face up to their real 
problems. 





fore, training began with the general 
manager and his staff and included all 
levels of supervision. 

Second, we felt that the training had to 
include the entire working force in some 
way, so that first-level supervisors and 
their people would come to understand 
each other better and their relationship be 
improved. We also felt that training the 
work groups as units would help overcome 
the limitations of classroom types of train- 
ing. The trainer in each case would be the 
work group’s actual supervisor. This would 
avoid the development of two ways of life, 
one in the daily work situation and the 
other in ‘‘charm school."’ Moreover, each 
group could move along at its own pace. 

Another important consideration was 
subject matter for the feed-back meetings. 
We thought that the group discussions 
should be related to the life of each work 
group. The discussions would be based on 
the data from an Employee Attitude Survey. 
Each work unit would receive confidential 
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information about itself from the survey, to 
find areas in which they had problems. Then 
each supervisor could lead his workers in a 
discussion of their own problems. The by- 
products would include learning how to 
solve problems together, and developing 
attitudes related to acceptance of change. 

Finally, we did not feel we could hope 
for these attitude changes unless the group 
meetings had some therapeutic effect. There- 
fore, each group meeting was attended by a 
consultant who had experience with ther- 
apy. The consultant was generally non- 
directive and the meetings often assumed 
the aspects of superficial group-therapy 
sessions. 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING PROGRAM 


The total training program took four 
years and was in two parts. The first two 
years were primarily devoted to lectures, 
conferences, case studies, role playing and 
non-directive group process sessions at- 
tended by all ninety supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. This was a series of two- 
hour meetings of groups of about fifteen 
supervisors, all the same level. There were 
twenty to thirty sessions. The main pur- 
pose of this training was to establish com- 
mon understandings of human relations 
among the supervisors and prepare them 
for change. 

This preliminary training dealt with 
such topics as leadership, morale, group 
roles, conference leadership, human abilities, 
attitudes, frustration, defense mechanisms, 
discipline and punishment distinguished, 
group decision methods, motivation, inter- 
views, counseling, planning, and follow up. 
Also, problems and cases introduced by 
the supervisors were analyzed, and sugges- 
tions were made by the group for testing 
back on the job. 

Several important objectives were ac- 
complished: (1) The management team be- 
came aware of supervisory problems which 
they had not previously recognized. (2) 
Nearly all personnel saw the resolution of 


some long-standing problems which af- 
fected them. (3) The supervisors developed 
a common understanding of human relations 
so that they reinforced each other in pro- 
ducing change. (4) Training in democratic 
group leadership prepared them to lead 
their work groups in the feedback part of 
the program. (5) Bringing together super- 
visors from all departments helped them 
become acquainted, many for the first time. 

These two years of intensive training 
brought about some change in the super- 
visors’ surface behavior, but the change did 
not go deep enough to produce consistently 
improved ‘interpersonal relationships. For 
this reason, we embarked on the second two 
years of our program, using the survey- 
feedback method in the hope of effecting 
real change. 


SurveywFzepBAck TRAINING MgTHop 


An employee attitude survey contain- 
ing 175 questions was given to all employ- 
ees. Tle: questions concerned individual 
morale, group morale, communications, 
supervision, work adjustment, participa- 
tion, change in morale and supervision, and 
background information. The results of the 
survey were tabulated in two ways. First 
the company-wide results were made avail- 
able to all. Then each work group's results 
were tabulated as confidential information 
for the supervisor and his employees. 

At the top, the general manager and 
the department heads studied the company- 
wide results in one area such as Communica- 
tions. Then this same material, broken 
down by departments, was considered by 
each department head and his supervisors. 
Lower-level supervisors, similarly, held 
meetings with their people to study their 
own personal data. Thus, each supervisor 
attended two meetings on each survey area, 
once with his boss, and then as the group 
leader with his employees. 

Before each meeting a consultant met 
with the supervisor for an hour and dis- 
cussed his survey data with him. Then the 
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supervisor led his group in a discussion of 
the data. The consultant attended these 
meetings as a resource person. When the 
consultant was not present, both the super- 
visor and the employees had a very strong 
tendency to avoid the real meaning of their 
data. This is the well-known phenomenon 
of resistance encountered in therapy. It was 
found that a consultant was necessary to 
help people face the real implications of their 
data. 

In this manner, the results of the survey 
were fed back to the natural work groups. 
Each supervisor and his employees received 
objectiye information about their attitudes, 
beliefs, and expectations. The supervisor 
then led his employees in probing and solv- 
ing their problems. By interacting in these 
areas of their basic attitudes and beliefs, 
mutual understanding was developed. This 
type of self-analysis tends to reduce the 
emotional blocks to communication and 
opens the way for problem-solving by the 
group. As an important result, this practice 
in problem-solving, when successful, car- 
ried over to the job. These groups continued 
to use their new problem-solving skills on 
the job. 


ProsBieMs CREATED BY FEEDBACK 


Facing people with a mirror reflecting 
their own attitudes may produce a strong 
feeling of anxiety. In many cases, this raises 
immediate resistance in the form of a 
number of well-known defense mecha- 
nisms. The defense mechanisms are defenses 
against anxiety and guilt. They are normal 
ways of maintaining self-esteem through 
self-deception. They are the ways we all 
behave. 

Some of the obvious defenses used by 
employees at the feedback meetings in- 
cluded aggressive reactions and flight or 
withdrawal reactions. Aggression was com- 
monly expressed by complaining, or in 
displaced form, by scapegoating the con- 
sultants. Flight was expressed by denying 
the validity of the data, claiming the ques- 


tions did not apply, saying the questions 
weren't understood, or by withdrawing 
into boredom and apathy. 

Withdrawing into apathy is the least 
desirable reaction since it implies giving 
up. Active aggressiveness is a more desirable 
condition since this implies that people feel 
that things can be changed and that they 
have not given up. Moreover, these people 
generally appear to derive the most benefit 
from the training program. It is therefore 
recognized that in many cases a prerequisite 
to positive attitude change may be a type 
of catharsis which expresses itself in com- 
plaining, or some form of aggressiveness. 


Hostitiry AROUSED 


The procedure used in the feedback of 
survey material was calculated to arouse 
active hostility. One function of the 
consultants was to deflect this hostility 
away from the supervisor and onto them- 
selves. It should be noted that the hostility 
so activated already existed in covert form 
and was not newly produced. When the 
method failed, it was noted that the super- 
visor exhibited either undue fear or apathy. 
In these cases the group either became 
apathetic or was unable to gain confidence 
in its leadership and so continued to 
complain. 

Experience showed us that some super- 
visors feared the consequences of un- 
restrained questions and complaining on the 
part of their employees. They felt that it 
tended to stir up trouble where none existed 
and that the employees not only lost time 
from work while in the meetings but also 
wasted hours thereafter with stirred up 
feelings and complaints. Logic and experi- 
mental evidence to the contrary often pro- 
duced no visible change in these super- 
visors’ attitudes. 

After four years of training experience, 
the above considerations led to the conclu- 
sion that a successful training program may 
need to contain sufficient therapeutic ses- 
sions for the supervisors to become more 
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intimately acquainted with their own 
personality needs. We had returned to 
‘‘know thyself’’ as fundamental to leader- 
ship training. If the supervisors were to 
successfully handle the hostility of em- 
ployees, their own personality needs must 
be handled first. 


Research Dgsicn 


An experiment to test this training 
program was conducted in the Operating 
Department of our public utility. The 
experimental group was composed of six 
sections totaling 85 employees. These em- 
ployees attended meetings to discuss their 
group data from the Employee Attitude 
Survey questions which they had previously 
answered. The questions were fed back in 
small units, about twenty at a time, until 
they had received a full feedback of 135 
questions. This process took about two 
years. 

The control group in the Operating 
Department was composed of the line-crews 
totaling about 130 men. These men did not 
hold group meetings to receive their 
survey data. However, their foremen did 
participate in the feedback, since it was 
carried down through the department to 
include all supervisory personnel. Thus, we 
were able to test the effect of training 
supervisors down through the first-level as 
compared with carrying the training down 
to include the workers. 

Three basic measures were used to 
evaluate the effects of the training. 1. 
Fifty-four identical questions from the 1952 
and 1954 surveys were compared for the 
experimental and control groups. These 
were the before-and-after training measures 
of supervision as seen by employees. 2. A 
comparison was made of the replies of 
both groups to 12 questions on the 1954 
survey about what changes in morale and 
supervision they had seen in the past year. 
3. Those supervisors throughout the entire 
company showing the most and least change 
on a special Supervisory Attitude Question- 


naire were compared. This questionnaire 
was a projective type of attitude test given 
only to supervisors. The questions were 
not of the type which test knowledge. 
Therefore, improvement on this test could 
not be ascribed to mere verbal veneer. 


ExpPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In general, the results showed that the 
experimental group made significantly more 
progress than the control group. Those 
supervisors who were trained by the feed- 
back method were seen by their employees 
to improve significantly more than the 
supervisors who did not experience this 
training. 

Nine areas related to supervision, 
morale, and communications were found in 
which the trained supervisors had improved 
significantly as compared with the non- 
trained supervisors. These areas were: 
(1) How the employees felt about super- 
vision. (2.) How the employees liked their 
supervisor personally. (3) How much per- 
sonal interest the supervisor showed for 
employees. (4) How well the supervisor 
told employees what he thought of their 
work. (5) How well the supervisor used 
democratic group-discussion and decision. 
(6) How much company information the 
supervisor gave. (7) How the employees 
felt group meetings had improved. (8) How 
the employees felt about their work groups. 
(9) How the employees felt about their 
jobs. 


Two Supervisor Groups CoMPARED 


The third form of evaluation compared 
the eight supervisors who had improved 
most on the Supervisory Attitude Question- 
naire with the seven who improved least. 
These two groups were drawn from the 
thirty first-level supervisors in all depart- 
ments. The attitude questionnaire was 
answered by the supervisors about them- 
selves. This projective test gave us evidence 
of deeper attitude changes in the super- 
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visors, possibly related to their basic 
personality structures. 

The eight supervisors who showed the 
greatest attitude change on this test were 
seen by their employees to have improved 
significantly more in supervision than the 
seven whose attitudes changed least. More- 
over, the employees of these eight super- 
visors rated their improvement in group- 
morale twenty-five times greater than did 
the employees of the seven. Finally, it is 
significant that the eight most improved 
supervisors attended an average of 3.8 times 
as many feedback meetings with their 
workers as did the seven least improved. 


Summinc Ure Wuaat Was LEARNED 


Improvement was greatest among the 
lowest-rated supervisors who clearly needed 
most to change. This we feel was a fortui- 
tous outcome of feedback. Facing super- 
visors with objective evidence about them- 
selves produces the greatest tension in the 
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lowest-rated. They became quite con- 
cerned about their status as supervisors. 
This concern increases as more evidence from 
the survey is returned to them. Relief from 
this mounting tension can only come to the 
supervisor by changing himself or by 
flight. At this point the consultant must be 
prepared to handle the supervisor in a 
therapeutic manner to help him through 
this difficult period. This also accounts for 
the general upheaval throughout the or- 
ganization which it is necessary to be 
prepared to handle when using feedback. 

The improvement in supervision which 
we observed seemed to be related to in- 
creased sensitivity in the supervisors to the 
needs of their employees. This sensitivity 
was probably gained by interacting in a 
permissive atmosphere accompanied by self- 
analysis during the feedback meetings. We 
noted that the employees saw improvement 
in how much personal interest their super- 
visors took in them. 

Also, supervisors brought their work- 
ers into democratic discussion and decision- 
making about their work problems more 
often. The supervisors increased the flow of 
information to their employees tremen- 
dously. Communication also began to 
course up through the lines of supervision. 
Both individual and group morale were 
raised. And the employees said they liked 
both their work and their supervisors 
better. 

Our experience convinced us that train- 
ing supervisors for leadership must include 
a therapeutic process involving self-analy- 
sis. Real leadership means meeting other's 
needs and it also implies handling their 
hostility. We found that complaining and 
releasing pent-up hostile feelings generally 
preceded realistic problem-solving behavior 
by the groups. Therefore, we believe that 
supervisors must be trained to properly 
handle this type of hostility. Only then 
can they be expected to lead their groups 
to a higher level of problem-solving 
behavior. 








How 47 Companies 
Measure Their Executives 


AN the heart of an executive development 
program is the appraisal of executives. 
From this audit management can determine 
who is ready to be promoted, who still 
needs development, which departments 
lack sufficient second-string executives 
ready to be moved into vacated key posi- 
tions, and whether or not there are enough 
promising men moving up through the 
executive ranks to assure the company of a 
continuing supply of able executives. The 
appraisal also shows which executives need 
improvement, in what respects. 

There is certainly nothing new in ap- 
praisal. Executives make them every day 
on an informal basis. However, informal 
appraisals may cover only the obvious 
things, or those that the evaluator con- 
siders to be particularly important. Further- 
more, it is difficult to compare informal 
appraisals. The opinion developed by one 
person may be based upon entirely different 
groups of factors from those used by another. 

Since appraisals are going to be made, 
and since they are so important to the 
company, they should be as objective and 
complete as possible. This is the reason for 
the formal appraisal program. It establishes 
a pattern of traits, qualities and kinds of 
responsibility against which all executives’ 
performance and abilities are analyzed. It 
requires appraisals at regular intervals. 
Checks are provided to insure the maximum 
amount of objectivity, such as having the 
appraisal made by a committee and/or, if 
made by only one person, to have it re- 
viewed by another, and usually by having 
the results of the appraisal explained to the 
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One of the first steps in a manpower 
program is to find what you've got to 
work with. The author asked 47 com- 
panies how they appraise men of ex- 
ecutive caliber. He reports on what 
kind of information is sought, how 
many items appear on the appraisal 
forms, how degrees of merit are ex- 
pressed, who does the appraising. Prac- 
tically all companies tell the indi- 
vidual about his rating. 





person being reviewed. However, appraisals 
are judgments, not absolute measures. At 
best they are the considered opinion of 
several people regarding the skill and 
ability which the individual being ap- 
praised shows in performing his job. 

This is a report on the appraisal pro- 
cedures of forty-seven companies, all of 
which have spent a number of years de- 
veloping their programs, and a number of 
which have received wide attention. Spe- 
cifically the study is concerned with: (1) 
the composition of the appraisal forms, (2) 
determining the parties who make the ap- 
praisal, and (3) the extent of the practice 
of informing the person evaluated of the 
results of the appraisal. 

The appraisal forms analyzed were of 
two general types: (1) those evaluating 
general factors, and (2) those evaluating 
specific traits. 

_In.the first type of appraisal, the rater 
is asked to consider several things, usually 
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three, such as performance, ability, and 
potential. He then writes a brief essay-type 
description for each of these, giving his 
impression of the person being evaluated. 
There may be a list of specific questions in 
which management is particularly inter- 
ested and which can usually be answered by 
checking ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’. These questions 
are obviously secondary, with the principal 
value of the appraisal being in the several 
comments. 


EvaLuaTING GENERAL Factors 


Forms evaluating general factors have 
not been mentioned too often in published 
descriptions of appraisal programs, and 
have more or less been looked upon as a 
rather extreme variation, not too widely 
used. If the proportion found here (ten out 
of forty-seven) is any indication, this 
practice may be in wider use than has been 
suspected. 

Two of the ten companies reported that 
they had turned to the general factors 
method after having first used the specific- 
trait evaluation. One company made an 
exhaustive study of its appraisal program 
and decided to change to one asking for 
evaluation in three general directions, with 
specific questions being asked where special 
information was wanted. 

Of the ten companies in this group, 
five rate executives on three general factors. 
Two consider only two factors. Single 
companies consider one, four and five 
factors. 

Nine elements are covered by the ap- 
praisal forms of 29 companies. Twenty 
companies appraise executives for per- 
formance (nine companies), personal qual- 
ifications (six companies), and potential 
(five companies). Three appraise for de- 
velopment needs, two for status, and one 
each for knowledge of job, methods, re- 
sults, and impression. 

Thirty-seven of the programs used ap- 
praisal forms that evaluated specific traits. 
This type of form is more familiar, being 








used frequently in employee rating. There 
have been a number of problems in the 
design of forms of this type, and one of the 
purposes of this study was to determine if 
there had been differences in handling these 
problems when the form was adapted for 
use in executive appraisal programs. Among 
the problems have been the number of 
traits to rate, and the rating scales to be 
used. 


Evatuatine Spsciric TRAITS 


In order to make sure of adequate 
coverage, some companies may use as many 
traits as possible. However, this has the 
danger of presenting too many traits to the 
person making the appraisal, and either 
confusing him when he tries to distinguish 
between traits that may seem almost the 
same to him, or trying his patience with 
what may appear to him an almost endless 
list. 

This problem was faced in appraisals 
for hourly and salary workers by developing 
guides to the number of traits to be selected. 
However, on the executive level the traits 
appraised are more complex and abstract. 
They cannot be covered by a brief state- 
ment or a rapid evaluation. It takes far 
more time and thought to make a judgment 
on each trait. This makes it desirable to 
reduce the number of traits to an absolute 
minimum in order to shorten the process as 
much as possible for the rater. At the same 
time, it is more difficult to increase the 
number of traits to insure that all vital 
factors are covered. 

A compromise must be made between 
these two extremes, to provide enough 
traits to cover important aspects of execu- 
tive performance and at the same time keep 
the number within working limits for the 
rater. The data collected in this study 
indicated that twelve is the preferred 
number of traits. Seven of the 37 company 
forms listed that number. Three companies 
rate on only six traits, and three each for 
8, 9, 15 and 17. Two companies each rate 
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for 3, 13 and 14 traits. Nine individual 
companies use the following number of 
traits; 7, 10, 11, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 26. 
If the extreme values are disregarded, re- 
ducing the number of companies considered 
from 37 to 33, there is still a spread of 
sixteen in the number of traits. 


Meruops or RaTING 


Another problem in designing an ap- 
praisal form is to choose a method of 
indicating the degree to which the ratee 
possesses a trait. In the study, three princi- 
pal types were found to be in use: (1) the 
continuous rating scale, (2) the graduated 
scale, and (3) the essay-type answer. The 
graduated-scale method is by far the most 
commonly used, being employed by 32 of 
the 37 companies. Three companies use the 
essay-type ratings, and two the continuous- 
scale method. It should be noted that three 
firms using the graduated scale also made 
provision for brief statements or remarks to 
be made after each trait, usually asking for 
specific examples to substantiate the rating 
value given. 


NumBeEr OF GRADUATIONS 


Regarding the number of divisions used 
on the graduated rating scales, 20 of the 32 
rating forms have five graduations. The 
next most popular number is three—found 
on eight forms. One company employs nine 
graduations; three use four. It is interesting 
to note that these three forms were the only 
ones having an even number of graduations; 
this is in keeping with the pattern de- 
veloped for rating nonsupervisory em- 
ployees. 

Realizing that, in presenting a list of 
traits, there were bound to be special points 
of information that could not be included, 
many companies made provision for the 
rater to comment on any characteristic that 
he felt should be included in the evaluation. 
In all, nineteen companies asked for general 
remarks to be made on any points that 


would help to understand the performance 
or abilities of the executive being evaluated. 
One of the new tools being brought 
into use in executive development work is 
a method of analysis in which the crucial 
factors of success or failure in an executive 
position are studied; this is termed the 
critical incident method. A surprisingly 
large number of companies were seeking 
such information. Usually two simple 
questions were asked: (1) What is his best 
trait? and (2) What is his weakest trait? 
Twelve of the companies studied include 
these questions on their appraisal forms. 


Wuo Makes THE APPRAISAL? 


As far as the appraisal form is con- 
cerned, its construction followed the gen- 
eral practices used for non-supervisory ap- 
praisal forms. However, in the actual 
appraising there were some important 
variations noted. As a rule, the appraisals 
were made by one of the following indi- 
viduals or groups: (1) the ratee’s super- 
visor, (2) the supervisor and his superior, 
(3) these two and a third party, usually on 
the same level as the supervisor, or (4) a 
committee of which one or all of those 
mentioned might be members. 

Forty companies told who makes their 
executive appraisals. In sixteen of these, 
the supervisor has the sole responsibility. 
In five others, the supervisor and his supe- 
rior do the job; while in three others the 
supervisor is aided by his superior and a 
third person, working independently. When 
the supervisor alone was named, it should 
be noted that in many instances his ap- 
praisals were reviewed by someone else— 
usually his superior, sometimes by a 
member of the executive-development staff 
and, in one instance, by a committee. 

Fifteen companies said that a com- 
mittee makes their appraisals. The com- 
mittee usually consists of the supervisor, his 
superior, and another person of the same 
rank as the supervisor. These individuals 
perform the evaluation as a group. How- 
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ever, the composition of the committee 
varied considerably. In one case the com- 
mittee was composed of the ratee’s peers. 


CouUNSELING AFTER APPRAISAL 


In the appraisai of non-supervisory 
personnel many companies do not inform 
the employee of the results of his appraisal. 
A radical departure from this practice 
would be expected in the use of executive 
appraisals, since one of the important 
factors of successful development programs 
is the executive's knowledge of his strengths 
and weaknesses as revealed by the appraisal. 

In this survey, twenty-six companies 
reported on whether or not the results of 
their executive appraisals are communi- 
cated to the ratee. Twenty-five replied that 
they are, and only one said they are not. 
Many of the companies went on to explain 
their reasons and to give descriptions of the 
preparation and procedure they follow in 
telling an executive how he was evaluated. 








An Invitation To 
READING RACK PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATORS 


If you have an information reading rack pro- 
gram for your employees, you are cordially 
invited to participate in a nationwide survey 
of rack program effectiveness. 


The survey will be based on a 4-page, 2-color 
employee questionnaire designed by research 
experts and rack program administrators. 
Results will be consolidated and analyzed by 
Prof. L. C. Lovejoy, New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Here’s your chance to find out, for the first 
time, what your employees really think about 
it, and the value of the program to your 


company. 
i For full details 


and sample questionnaire, write to: 
Robert Mc. Snibbe, President 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS, INC. 
13 East 53rd St., N.Y. 22, N.Y.—EL 5-0939 
Publishers of Booklets for Employee Reading Racks 








Engineers’ Overtime Pay 


(Continued from page 91) 


delegation of responsibility for the approving of 
costs incurred in this category of overtime work. 
Without this personal, strong management on 
your part, this is a policy which could easily get 
out of hand and jeopardize your budget and 
financial performance. It is a policy that, unless 
properly managed, might encourage umnsatis- 
factory productivity in regular working hours 
because of a desire to create the necessity for 
overtime work....In short, it is a policy 
which requires and will test the strength of top 
management and their knowledge of the ac- 
tivities under their direction. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 89) 


systems research. Later he was with the Samuel 
Feltman Ammunition Laboratories at Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N. J. He resigned there in 1956 
to work toward a doctorate in industrial psy- 
chology at Purdue University. 


William M. Fox is from New Orleans. 
After receiving BBA and MBA degrees from the 
University of Michigan in 1948, he was assistant 
to the personnel director of a textile mill for a 
while, then completed his doctoral work at Ohio 
State in 1950. Since then he has taught at Texas 
Technological College and the University of 
Washington; while at the latter his Ph.D. dis- 
sertation was accepted. His present post is 


‘ Associate Professor of Industrial Relations and 


Management at the University of Florida at 
Gainesville. 





The stream of ideas flows continuously dur- 
ing all our waking hours, and along this stream 
priceless ideas are passing. The thing to do is to 
try to catch them as they go by. We should 
make a rough note of every idea as soon as it 
occurs to us, regardless of where we are. Some- 
how or other the very doing of this seems to stim- 
ulate kindred ideas. 


Edward F. Streeter 
quoted by Alex F. Osborn 
in Applied Imagination 

(Scribners) 














New Weekly Report Fills Big Gap 
In Employee Relations Picture! 
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Only Minutes a Week 
Needed to Keep You Posted 
On Latest Developments 

In Fastest-Growing Field 











e CLERICAL e PROFESSIONAL e TECHNICAL e 
ACCEPT OUR “GET-ACQUAINTED” OFFER! 


“Fills a real need,”’ has been the practically unanimous reaction of executives who 
have seen the first issue of WHITE COLLAR REPORT. Launched in March by 
Washington’s Bureau of National Affairs, the new publication reports and analyzes 
important developments which affect both employers and union representatives of 
white collar employees. 


ENGINEERING 


This is the very area just announced as the prime target for an intensive organizing 
drive by the AFL-CIO. 


What WHITE COLLAR REPORT Covers 
Union Activities—including policies, in- 


ternal operations, jurisdictional dis- 
— meetings and conventions, mem- 
ership figures, organizing campaigns, 
planning, tactics, objectives, demands, 
etc. 


Management Activities—including pro- 
grams in the legislative area, personnel 
practices and policies, fringe benefits 
and salaries, industry conventions and 
management meetings on clerical, tech- 
nical, engineering, and professional em- 
ployee questions. 


Collective Bargaining—including major 
wage and contract settlements, contract 
patterns, special contract provisions. 
Economic Data—on industry earnings, 
hours of work, cost of living, employment 
figures, etc., in the white collar field. 
Decisions—of courts, boards, and arbi- 
trators on cases affecting white collar 
employment. 

Contracts in Text—selected from the 
contracts of all unions and the larger 
employers in the white collar field, to 
show prevailing practices. 


Fruit of 25 Years Experience 


For a quarter of a century, The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., has been a trusted 
source of labor, legal, and economic information. WHITE COLLAR REPORT is 
prepared by seasoned labor information specialists at BNA headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and mailed direct to users every week. 


THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


1231 24th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 

MAIL ee ee ee eo a ee er ee ¥ 
| The Bureau of National Affairs 1231 24th St., N. W., Washington 7,D.€. | 

THIS COUPON | please send me WHITE COLLAR REPORT for the next 6 weeks at | 
! our special ‘‘get-acquainted™ rate of only $1 a week. (Regular ra 
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As You Werte Saying— 


ASPA NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


ICHMOND, Virginia, was the host city 

for the gth annual conference of the 
American Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion, held in April. Mr. Hay and I attended 
as guests of the Society and Ned had a 
spot on the first day’s agenda, speaking on 
‘The Guide Chart-Profile Method of Job 
Evaluation.’ The conference was well at- 
tended; members and speakers came from 
across the nation. The latter included Victor 
Riesel, labor columnist and lecturer, whose 
address on ‘“‘Wanted—A New Morality”’ 
was heard at the dinner meeting on the 
first day. 

Among other speakers were Paul W. 
Kayser, vice president-personnel of the 
American Airlines; Thurman Sensing, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council; Allston B. 
Hobby, director of executive training with 
Walter V. Clarke Associates; Lee Belcher, 
director of industrial relations, Pillsbury 
Mills; Dwayne Orton, educational con- 
sultant and editor of Think for the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.; Dale 
Yoder, director of the Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. 


Dr. George D. Heaton, a Baptist minister 
from Charlotte, N. C., who has taken a great 
interest in industrial activities for many years, 
delivered the keynote speech. His subject was 
**Our Future Is Now."’ One point he made was 
that successful production programs are more 
person-centered than production-centered; the 
hourly worker must understand that the cus- 
tomer is ultimately his “‘boss."’ Presumably 
there is room in that idea for the thought that 
the worker also is a customer, and stands to ob- 
tain more of what he needs as he produces more. 

Russell L. Moberly, director of the Man- 
agement Center and professor of business 
administration at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, referred to Dr. Heaton’s talk when he 
spoke on ‘‘ What Is a Complete Salary Adminis- 
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tration Program?’’ A good work climate, he 
said, is important in promoting teamwork. 
Service to the customer must always be the 
foremost objective; any conflicts interrupt and 
impair this service. 

Dealing with his own subject, Dr. Moberly 
observed that salary and wage administration 
may be thought of in three parts: (1) job evalu- 
ating and pricing, (2) salary determination— 
best administered at the lowest possible level, 
by the supervisors, and (3) executive controls 
and reports. The difficulty which companies are 
having at present with their engineers is partly 
due to the fact that hierarchy in engineering 
jobs is not always recognized. Dr. Moberly 
mentioned five different systems of job evalu- 
ation; thought it not especially important which 
one is used. The important part of the salary 
program is the recognition of where the judg- 
ment line begins. 

Where there is no systematic plan to help 
supervisors evaluate workers’ performance in 
connection with their pay, there usually emerge 
many grievances. It is also necessary to deter- 
mine what abilities a job calls for; effective job 
descriptions are required. Finally, supervisors at 
all levels administering the salary program need 
to find out and keep informed about how the 
workers feel about their pay. 

Francis M. Bunch, manager of supervisory 
and employee training for E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., spoke on communications. In a 
go-minute session, less than 30 minutes were 
spent on the presentation of the material. The 
remainder of the time was given over to ques- 
tions and answers. This was a practical example 
of the methods and principles that are taught to 
duPont supervisors in the company’s ‘* How to 
Communicate’’ program. 

Learning to listen is the purpose of the 
instruction. In a series of eight weekly discus- 
sion meetings, supervisors are told ‘How to 
Have Face to Face Contacts’’, ‘‘How to Give 
Instructions’’, ‘‘How to Hear Grievances’, 
“How to Correct Employees’’. At cach meeting 
an idea is presented with visual aids. A discus- 
sion follows. Case problems are demonstrated by 
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role playing. There are ‘‘post mortems’’ on 
** How are We Doing?’’, “* What Are We Getting 
Out of This?’’, and finally there are ‘* Handouts’’. 

Often foremen being helped to learn to 
listen were surprised, when their conversation 
with workers had been recorded, to hear how 
much they had talked. They had advised rather 
than questioned. 

The duPont groups consisted of 8 to 15 
supervisors. Most of the leaders of these dis- 
cussion groups had spent forty hours in a week- 
long institute in preparation for leadership. 


When asked to tell a little about role- 
playing, Mr. Bunch gave several hints on how 
to make it successful. Telling a participant to 
play the part ‘‘as he thinks the person in the 
case would behave’’ makes him feel more at 
ease although, of course, he usually behaves 
like himself. Always having the participant be 
the first to criticize his own performance in the 
post-mortem period helps to keep him from 
having his feelings hurt. 

Doris D. Hay 


PACIFIC COAST MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


URTIS H. GAGER, vice president of the 

Coca-Cola Company, was the first 
speaker at the 37th Pacific Coast Manage- 
ment Conference held in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, April 16th and 17th. Your corre- 
spondent was privileged to attend as a 
reporter for Personnel Journal. The meeting, 
sponsored by the California Personnel 
Management Association of which Walter 
B. Siegel, personnel and industrial relations 
director of the Soulé Steel Company, is 
president, was held in the beautifully 
situated Hotel Claremont. 


Mr. Gager discussed ‘‘ Building Manage- 
ment Skills into a Company Team."’ Many 
different kinds of men, he said, make good 
managers; there is no single ‘‘ managerial type."’ 
However, most good managers have certain 
characteristics in common; among these are 
courage, integrity, insight, a strong desire to 
reach the truth, and the desire to teach. Another 
important element of leadership is the ability to 
listen; ‘‘a man can’t grow unless he is heard."’ 
Your top executives, like other employees, need 
to feel wanted, appreciated, a sense of belonging. 

The next speaker, on “The Economic 
Outlook,’’ was George P. Hitchings, manager of 
the economic analysis department of Ford Motor 
Company. He anticipates a 40% increase in the 
production of goods and services in the next ten 
years. D. Crawford Houston, director of indus- 
trial relations of the Kennecott Copper Corp., 
Utah Copper Division, followed Mr. Hitchings. 
** Are we so busy doing a job,’’ he asked, ** that 


we forget who does the job?’’ In his judgment, 
effective communication is the most important 
element in good employee relations. Love of our 
fellow man is the keynote; ‘‘and if this sounds 
like a Sunday school lesson—it is.’’ Before our 
eyes Mr. Houston built a bridge over ‘‘the 
chasm of distrust, superstitions, half truths, 
misunderstandings."’ 

John C. Longaker, factory manager with 
the H. J. Heinz Company, presided at the Tues- 
day afternoon session. One of the speakers was 
W. B. Daume, director of personnel of the 
Plastics Division of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
whose subject was management development. 
The development of managers is not easy, he 
said; it takes three to five years even to begin to 
feel something happening. No stop-gap methods 
will do; a worth-while program must be planned 
and continuous. A good program must be based 
on the reality of individual needs; these must be 
determined by “‘audits’’ before the training 
starts. Six essentials of a management develop- 
ment program: (1) Policies and plans, (2) 
Determination of methods, (3) Qualified staff, 
(4) Equipment and facilities, (5) Measurement 
of results, and (6) Acceptance of the program— 
cooperation. The relationship between a man 
and his boss is the key point. 

R. L. King, director of industrial relations 
with the Theo. Hamm Brewing Company, was 
one of the first speakers on the second day of the 
conference. Speaking on getting better results 
from an industrial relations program, one point 
he made was that the personnel man should 
not be desk-bound; when everything seems o. k. 
he should get out into every corner of the plant— 
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“the best fertilizer is the footstep of the farmer 
on his soil.”’ 

Strategy and tactics in labor negotiations 
were discussed by four members of the California 
State Conciliation Service in the Wednesday 
afternoon session. The group was led by super- 
visor of conciliation Glenn Bowers; a member 
of the team was Edward Peters, who has ap- 
peared at least twice in these pages. Unions, 
the panel agreed, used to be on the outside look- 
ing in; now they've grown up and recognize 
their responsibility to keep the business going 
and save the jobs of their members. The concili- 
ator who is called in to help the two parties 
reach an agreement first must find what are the 
realistic expectations of the antagonists. The 
management in most cases will do well to insist 
that the union present its demands first. 

The final feature of the program was a dis- 


cussion of ‘The Personnel and Labor Relations 
Outlook’’ by a panel of ten men, several of 
whom had already delivered papers. Much of 
the discussion concerned the 4-day 32-hour 
week which they seemed to think is inevitable 
though not in the immediate offing. Another 
subject touched on was the unionization of 
white-collar people. The reason employers fear 
unionization of their office people, one panel 
member said, is that they know the union can 
gain something for these employees. If we're 
doing what we should, we need have no fear. 
The conference ended with a dinner meeting 
which was addressed by Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant and lecturer, General 
Motors. His main theme was the one which 
was summed up in our January issue under the 
heading ‘‘ Why Men and Women Get Fired.”’ 
Harrison TERRELL 


WARNING ABOUT GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Rr John D. Vandenberg of Purdue 


University comes a “‘note of caution’’ 
about the practical group psychotherapy 
procedure which was described by George 
A. Peters and Joseph G. Phelan in our 
March and June 1957 issues. Mr. Vanden- 
burg, who was asked by the authors to 
look over the articles before publication, 
found them ‘‘well written, interesting and 
quite thought-provoking.’’ However, he 
has certain reservations about the method, 
which employs role-playing of an intensive 
kind. He says: 


There is reason to think that, properly 
administered, this method may prove to be an 
important advance in the field of industrial 
relations. The authors are certainly aware that 
the success of che program and well-being of the 
participants depends in large measure on the 
qualifications of the group leader. It is felt, 
however, that this point could have been em- 
phasized to a greater extent. 

The group leader must have the training, 
experience, and capability of performing detailed 
personality diagnoses by the interviewing. He 
must have a full understanding of personality 


dynamics and group interaction, in addition to 
being familar with the “‘social psychology of 
industry."" One must ask how many of these 
talented individuals are available to industry. 

There is little doubt that few people 
engaged in personnel or industrial training 
activities are qualified to undertake such a 
program. A real danger exists if some unqualified 
individuals should be so motivated by the 
possibilities inherent in this method that they 
actually attempt to conduct such a program. 
The very idea of anxiety management, as related 
to insight potential, may be misinterpreted or 
misapplied in such a manner as could be disas- 
trous. Consider the outcome if an inexperienced 
group leader tried to induce tension or provoke 
an increase in anxiety in an individual who had 
achieved but a precarious balance in his personal 
adjustment to the environment. 

Perhaps this lack of trained personnel may 
be quite temporary. Certainly if this proves to 
be an effective, worth-while method of handling 
these critical industrial problems, the colleges 
and universities will supply the demand. Educa- 
tion will fill the needs which are created by new 
developments once these needs have been made 
known. 

Meanwhile, unless one is assured of the 
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qualifications of the group leader, it would be 
wise to continue using the more conventional, 
non-directive role-playing processes. 

If qualified group leaders are available, 
then this new method certainly warrants con- 
sideration. Its emergence does seem to follow 


the pattern of scientific progress, in that there is 
increasing specialization, definition, organiza- 
tion, responsibilities, and goals. Therefore, 
despite its immediate limitations and seemingly 
inherent dangers, full consideration and trial of 
this new method is warranted. 


IS PERSONNEL A PROFESSION? 


WU Juat is a profession? What distin- 
guishes it from an art or trade? One 


answer is given by William M. Fox of the 
University of Florida, who may be re- 
membered as the writer of an article on 
Non-Directive Interviewing in this maga- 
zine just a year ago. ‘“We usually think of a 
profession,’’ he says, ‘as encompassing 
more than the development of highly 
specialized skills, methods or procedures. . . 
Today we have a body of concepts, drawn 
from numerous disciplines, which consti- 
tute a philosophy for modern personnel 
administration.’" Mr. Fox proceeds to 


outline ‘‘several important premises’’ of 
that philosophy which look toward ‘‘the 
further emergence of a new profession.”’ 
Following are excerpts from his discussion. 


1. The interests of labor and management are not 
basically opposed: In our system, economic sur- 
vival for both employees and management 
depends upon the competitive position of the 
company. There must be a pie prior to concern 
over how to slice it. 

2. Unions belong: They tend to reflect in 
their leadership the attitudes and qualities of 
management. With good supervision, the union 
becomes a valuable adjunct to management; 
where management is poor, unions help to point 
up the nature and causes of the trouble. 

3. Behavior results more from emotion than from 
logic: In coping with grievances or the problems 
of introducing change, attention must be directed 
to the ‘‘feelings’’ involved, rather than to what 
appear to be the cold hard facts of the situation. 

4. Workers will not kick your teeth in if you 
give them the chance: They wish to earn the ap- 
proval and respect of those with whom they 
identify. If you give them half a chance, they 
will usually do everything to make their work 
meaningful and worthwhile. 


5- The personnel administrator must work 
through the line, not displace it: The personnel 
administrator should not attempt to relieve 
supervisors of their problems; he must assist 
them in learning how to better cope with their 
problems. 

6. If it doesn't pay for itself, it isn't justified: Ina 
competitive firm the personnel administrator 
is just as responsible for effectively planning, 
organizing, and controlling his activities as any 
other executive. Modern personnel work will 
more than pay for itself in the long run, if 
properly conceived and executed. 

These ideas provide the framework within 
which a distinctive and productive philosophy 
has developed. To be sure, there exist many 
“variations on the theme.”’ 


ORIENTATION TO ToTat SrruATIONS 


Initial emphasis upon the staff position as 
one for omnipotent, independent experts set the 
stage for the emergence of a personnel technician 
rather, than a personnel manager. Often, the 
pioneer personnel man regarded his job as pri- 
marily one of rectifying the errors of manage- 
ment and impressing all with the wonders of his 
““s@entific’’ way of merit rating, selection, time 
study and so on. He attempted to justify or 
**sell’’ each of these devices to management as 
separate entities in a personnel program. 

As a result, personnel administrators came 
to be regarded as technicians to be tolerated, 
rather than as essential members of top manage- 
ment. It is understandable why they were, and 
often still are, treated as such. 

With the development of the line-and-staff 
form of organization, management has acquired 
greater sophistication in its understanding of 
organizational relationships. The staff position 
is still regarded as the entree for specialization, 
but not as a vantage point from which line 
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An Introduction to 
Vocational Development 


By DONALD E. SUPER 


Work looms larger than any- 
thing else in the daily life of 
the average employed adult, 
yet work and careers are so 
little understood that society 
is constantly plagued by prob- 
lems related to them. Psychol- 
ogists, economists, and sociol- 
ogists in recent years have 
built up a remarkable body of 
data and opinion on the nature 
of work, career patterns, and 
the techniques of psychology 
and guidance. This book inte- 
grates the substance of such 
significant research with many 
of the author’s own findings. 
Dr. Super discusses the place 
of work in the life span, the 
career, the value and influence 
of aptitude testing and the 
merit of vocational guidance 
programs and personnel serv- 
ices. $5.75 





THE PRACTICE 
OF UNIONISM 


By JACK BARBASH 
Author of ‘‘ Labor Unions 


in Action.”’ 


A penetrating close-up of labor 
unions and the forces that have shaped 
them from 1933 to the present. The 
author places special emphasis on de- 
velopments since the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in 1947, and stresses 
the significance of the recent AFL-CIO 
merger. “‘A comprehensive, penetrat- 
ing, and well-balanced review of pres- 
ent-day unionism by one who has a 
deep knowledge of and loyalty to the 
labor movement, but measures it with 
a fine ethical sense.’”—SENATOR 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS. “Objective and 
thorough.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
“There has been nothing that gives so 
complete an inside picture of union 
activities.”—Library Journal. $5.00 

















At your bookstore, or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





THE A. F. OF L. IN 
THE TIME OF GOMPERS 


By PHILIP TAFT 


Professor of Economics 
Brown University 


WALTER GALENSON, 

Professor of Industrial Rela- 

tions, University of California, 

says: “... the first authorita- 

tive study of the origins and 
development of the American 
Federation of Labor. In part, 

this stems from the fact that for the 
first time, the archives of the A. F. 
of L. have been made available to the 
research scholar, so that we are able 
to see events through the eyes of 
Samuel Gompers and his contempo- 
raries...a fascinating picture of the 
growth of one of our major social insti- 
tutions.”” A cornerstone of solid ma- 
terial for your professional bookshelf. 


$6.75 
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Apptigep IMaGInaTIoN—Principles and Pro- 
cedures of Creative Thinking. By Alex F. 
Osborn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
revised edition, 1957. 379 pages. $3.75. 


“The primary function of this book’’, 
says the author, “‘is to enable the student 
the better to understand and to apply his 
own innate creativity to all aspects of his 
personal and vocational life.’ This revised 
edition constitutes the roth printing of the 
book which came out first in 1953. The 
principal changes are the addition of a 
chapter on the methods of ‘‘brainstorm- 
ing’’, or organized ideation, and one on the 
evaluation of ideas coming out of the 
process. 

Having seen little by Mr. Osborn on 
the subject since reading his book “‘Your 
Creative Power’’ in 1949, I was greatly 
impressed by the number of companies 
which are systemically following the pro- 
cedures he has outlined, and by the number 
of schools now offering courses in ideation 
and using his book as a text. The author 
quotes Professor John Arnold of M.I.T. as 
saying that ‘‘the person trained in the 
creative process has a greater chance of 
developing worthwhile innovations than 
the person without such specialized train- 
ing.’ Companies are named which have 
set up courses in creativity for employees, 
with excellent results; among many others 
are General Motors, U. S. Steel, I1.B.M., 
Aluminum Company of America, Owens- 
Illinois. An official of General Electric said: 
‘Graduates from our Creative Engineering 
Program continue to develop new processes 
and patentable ideas at an average rate of 
almost three times that of non-graduates.”’ 
Others are equally enthusiastic. 

If, as the author says, ‘‘creativity is an 
art—an applied art—a workable art—a 
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teachable art—a learnable art—an art in 
which all of us can make ourselves more 
and more proficient, if we will’’, then for 
yourself and your company you'll want to 
learn more about it. 

H. M. T. 


Human Retations 1n Business. By Keith 
Davis. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1957. $6.95. 


This book concerns people’s ways of 
relating to each other to accomplish results 
that are not ascribable to the efforts of 
single individuals. It is divided into three 
parts. Part I deals with the scope, the 
historical perspective and some miscon- 
ceptions of human relations. Fundamental 
ideas are identified as motivation, indi- 
vidual differences, mutual interests and 
human dignity. Part 2 discusses funda- 
mental problems, starting with human 
needs, the objectives of the business, func- 
tional, and superior problems. Part 3, about 
how to improve human relations, is by far 
the most elaborate and complete, covering 
the leadership function, employee counsel- 
ing, communication, collective bargaining, 
wage administration and training. 

I have never seen quite such an exten- 
sive inclusion of studies and articles as in 
this book—a most complete analysis of the 
subject. Because of this, the book will not 
be identified with any of the several schools 
of thought on human relations. One school 
of thought is Applied Anthropology. An- 
other is the group dynamics idea, which 
regards the small group as a prototype of 
the kinds of behaviors that occur in society. 
A third is the practical view sponsored by 
such people as Thomason and Clement, 
Hoslett, Brownrigg and Tredgold. Mr. 
Davis’ comprehensive book seems to at- 
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tempt to integrate these three viewpoints. 
The author‘ does not hesitate to apply 
research data from any one of these fields if 
it illustrates his subject. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
book will have tremendous appeal for 
readers in business and industry. There is 
one difficulty when considering it as a 
college textbook; it cuts across the courses 
in management and personnel to such an 
extent that itcan hardly be used as a separate 
text in a human relations course. And 
because it is not sufficiently oriented to 
general management or personnel, it will 
hardly suffice as the sole text in a manage- 
ment or personnel course. 

If one were to be extremely critical, 
the most he could say is that the book lacks 
a unifying thesis. But the first of several 
books representing the trend toward inte- 
gration could hardly be expected to have 
within it a mature, unifying thesis. No 
doubt this will come later. Meanwhile, the 
integration of various viewpoints in one 
volume represents a big contribution. 

Eugene Emerson Jennings 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State University 


InpustRIAL Society. By Georges Friedmann. 
Edited and with an introduction by Harold 
L. Sheppard. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1955. 436 pages. $6.00. 


The advent of automation has caused 
many changes to come about in the in- 
dustrial life of western culture. There have 
been benefits alongside the creation of many 
dynamic problems. This book attempts to 
survey the problems created by the newer 
technological changes and examines the 
role of the social sciences in this experience. 
Thus, the human factor is vitally con- 
sidered throughout the discussion. 

The author concludes from his presenta- 
tion that among other things of importance 
the following rate high: control of the 
physical environment for protection of the 
worker's well-being and efficiency, a more 


refined reconstruction of apprenticeship and 
associating the worker as closely as possible 
with the planning and direction of industry. 
This is a book which has enough theory in 
it to make it practical, and enough practi- 
cality to make it highly desirable as theory. 
In short, readers will find a combination of 
theory and practice on a most stimulating 
plane. 

Arthur Lerner 

Psychology Department 

Los Angeles City College 


ELeMENTs oF Supervision. By William R. 
Spriegel, Edward Schulz, and William B. 
Spriegel. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1957, second edition. 349 pages. $6.00. 


This is one of the most complete books 
on the subject that has come to my atten- 
tion, a lucid presentation of many facets of 
supervisory relations. Either as a reference 
book or as a text in training supervisors, its 
scope ensures its value. 

The book is based on the supervisor as 
an ‘‘organization man."’ He is dealt with as 
part of a bigger whole; representing the 
company fairly to his people while at the 
same time representing his people to 
management. Staff specialists—their rela- 
tion to his position and the potential 
available in using their services intel- 
ligently—are the subject of several chapters. 
Such specialties as safety, suggestion sys- 
tems, wage and salary administration, time 
and motion study, and quality control are 
discussed specifically. The objectives and 
the responsibilities for performance in the 
day-to-day operation are thoroughly ex- 
plored in chapters dealing with waste, 
discipline, attendance, assignments, and 
so on. 

Originally brought out in 1942, this 
revised edition has seven new chapters on 
matters in which ‘‘the modern supervisor 
finds himself hard-pressed,’’ among them 
one on ‘The Supervisor and Mental 
Health.’” Material in the first edition has 
been brought up to date. William R. 











Spriegel is dean of the University of Texas 
College of Business Administration; Dr. 
William B. Spriegel, his son, instructs in 
neurology and psychiatry at Northwestern 
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University; Mr. Schulz is now manager of 
personnel for R.C.A. Laboratories at Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

F. Farwell Long 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


ANALYZING YouR COMMUNICATION PRoOBLEMs. 
By Robert N. McMurry and Ruth G. Shaeffer 
in American Business for May. Two pages—the 
first of six articles on the subject. In the same 
issue: ‘‘So You Have an Idea to Sell” by F. C. 
Minaker. A two-page feature which suggests 
applying tried and true methods of salesmanship 
to the selling of ideas; adapted from the Dartnell 
film, ** Keys to Human Relations in Selling.”’ 





Wuen Snoutp Drrecrors Retire? By Herbert 
Bratter in Banking for June. About three pages 
on a question which furrows many brows. In 
the same issue: ‘College Men in Banking’’ by 
Frank S. Endicott. Five-page report of a survey 
covering 196 banks, about the starting pay of 
college graduates, their pay after ten years, why 
college men quit their bank jobs, ways to reduce 
the turnover. 





Human Retations ror Terters. By Harold F. 
Moeller, executive vice president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, in the May issue of Bur- 
roughs Clearing House. Tells about the bank's 
training of ‘‘ window people’’, after questioning 
customers about their judgments of them. About 
five pages. 





Lasour ReaTions IN THE UniTep Srarss 
Textite Inpustry. By Solomon Barkin in the 
May International Labour Review. ‘‘The reversal 
in the position of the union in the textile 
industry during the last five years,’’ says Mr. 
Barkin, “‘is unique on the American scene.” 
The twenty-page article tells what brought 
about the reversal, discusses the industry's 
personnel management and practices. 





Waat Futures Manacers Witt Do. Some three 
pages in April Nation’s Business in which “‘ex- 
perts peer ahead to 1965, find significant changes 
in development, responsibility.’ Among other 
things, executives may spend time daily coach- 


ing subordinates and being coached; employee 
relations will be *‘tougher-minded.”” In the same 
issue: *‘ You Can Measure Morale’’—about four 


pages. 





Exscutive Discontent. A one-page editorial by 
John B. Joynt, national president of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, in 
Advanced Management, May. The discontent 
comes from not letting people know where 
they stand. Remedy: clarification of authority 
and responsibility, the establishment of stand- 
ards of performance, and appraising results. 
In the same issue: *‘The Administrator as a 
Technician’’ by Lynn E. Castle, training 
supervisor for Sandia Corporation. 





Business War Games ror Executives; A New 
Concept in Management Training. By Franc M. 
Ricciardi, AMA vice president in charge of 
divisions, in the May issue of AMA’s The 
Management Review. Describes a method, still 
under development, of training executives, in 
small groups competing with each other, by 
means of ‘‘ Top Management Decision Gaming,” 
which is called ‘‘a dynamic case-study approach 
to the decision-making process.’" In the same 
issue: A special executive health section of 


thirty pages. 





Tue Supervisor AND AnsENcE Ratss. By Floyd 
Mann, Helen Metzner and Howard Baumgartel 
in AMA's Supervisory Management for June. 
Eight pages on what leads to absence and what 
reduces absenteeism. In the same issue: ‘‘Non- 
Directive Interviewing—a Technique for Get- 
ting the Applicant to Do More of the Talking,” 
by N. A. Moyer of The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania; twelve pages. 





“You can't push anyone up a ladder unless 
he’s willing to climb a little.” 
Andrew Carnegie 








Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


SociomeTric Facrors 1n Emp.Loyge As- 
SENTEEISM, ACCIDENTS AND ALCOHOLISM. By 
Arthur R. Laney, Jr. A dissertation sub- 
mitted for the Ph.D. at The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 
1956. 99 pages. Unpublished. 


This competent dissertation deals with 
three of the most conspicuous mental 
health problems in industry. Absenteeism, 
accidents, and alcoholism have been studied 
extensively from the physiological and 
psychological point of view. Relatively 
little, however, has been done to determine 
systemically how sociometric status com- 
pares with other factors connected with 
these problems. 

Whether or not a man is accepted by 
his fellow workers has been shown to be 
directly related to his attitude toward his 
job, and to the morale of the work group. 
Dr. Laney’s study of the principles of group 
dynamics as they are related to the three 
problems mentioned is an important and 
timely contribution. 

The subjects of this research were 
employees of a large utility company. 
Five groups: of employees were selected that 
met the following requirements: (a) the 
men worked in close proximity, (b) ap- 
proximate equality job status, and (c) sta- 
bility of personnel. Three of the groups were 
clerical workers, and two were ‘“‘blue 
collar’’ men. The following nine variables 
were studied in relation to the three prob- 
lems: (1) age, (2) supervisory ratings; 
(3) intrinsic job satisfaction; (4) popularity 
sociometric status; (5) influence sociometric 
status; (6) intelligence; (7) job aptitudes; 
(8) Briggs-Myers personality type; and 
(9) emotional stability. 

The two sociometric scores were ob- 
tained as follows: 

(a) The ‘Popularity Score’’ was figured 
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by giving three points each time a name was 
mentioned first by another employee in 
response to the interview question ““With 
whom in this group do you most enjoy 
working?’’; two points for second mention 
and one point for third. 

(b) The ‘“‘Influence Score’’ was com- 
puted similarly by giving credit each time 
a man’s name was mentioned by another 
worker in response to this question ““‘Who 
in this group do you think would make a 
good supervisor?”’ 

The results for each of the five groups 
are presented separately and sociograms 
were drawn showing the dynamic structure 
of the groups. Interesting personal facts are 
given about the individuals who stand out 
on the sociograms as leaders in the groups. 

Only the two blue-collar groups had 
sufficient personal injury accidents to permit 
investigation. In these two groups there 
seemed to be no differentiation in socio- 
metric status between employees who are 
most frequently involved in accidents and 
other employees. 

Only seven of the 165 employees in the 
five groups were classified as problem 
drinkers. In the blue-collar groups the 
problem drinkers were not ostracized by 
their associates or rated low in job pro- 
ficiency by their supervisors. In the white- 
collar groups however, there appeared to 
be a tendency toward social isolation and 
rejection on the part of the supervisors. 

The sociometric factors made an im- 
pressive showing in relation to absenteeism. 
In this study acceptance by one’s fellow 
employees was found to be more influential 
than intelligence, job aptitude, and even 
such basic biological factors as age and 
physical condition in determining the job 
attendance behavior of workers. 

The significance of the study would 
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appear to lie in calling attention to the 
importance of building cohesive work 
groups, made up of people who like and 
accept each other, as a way of preventing 
excessive absenteeism. Any case of persist- 
ent absenteeism should be studied in the 
light of his acceptance or rejection by his 
fellow employees. Where counseling does 
not succeed in helping the employee gain 
the acceptance of his fellows a remedial 
transfer may be indicated. 


Tae Rewiasitity oF Peer NomINaTIONs 
Unper Various ConpITIONs oF ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By E. P. Hollander, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 2, April 1957, 
85-go. 

Peer-evaluation techniques are being 
used increasingly because they seem to be 
able to reflect information based upon 
intimate personal contacts. Numerous valid- 
ity studies have shown that these evalua- 
tions have predictive value, but more needs 
to be known about the reliability of such 
measures. This study is concerned with the 
reliability of peer-nomination scores as it 
is affected by three variables: (1) the 
length of time that the group has spent 
together; (2) the conditions under which 
the nominations are made (for example, 
“for research purposes’’ or “‘for admin- 
istrative purposes’”); and (3) the nature of 
the quality on which the member . the 
group is asked to make nominations. 

The subjects were over 700 entering 
Naval officer candidates, divided for train- 
ing on a random basis into 23 groups of 


about 30 men each. The program lasts for . 


16 weeks, so that the men have a good 
chance to get acquainted during this 
period. Peer-nominations were made during 
the orientation week, during the third 
week, the sixth week, and the thirteenth 
week. Nominations were made under these 
four headings: 


Success as a Future Officer 


Interest and Enthusiasm 
Success in Officer Candidate School 
Leadership Qualities. 


Ali of the forms required five “‘high” 
nominations and five “‘low’’ nominations in 
order of preference. Half of the groups were 
told that the results would be used for 
research purposes and the other half were 
told that they were for administrative use. 

A split-half method of determining 
reliability was used. It was found that forms 
administered after the group had been 
together only a few days showed a sub- 
stantial reliability which tended to rise 
only a slight amount as the forms were re- 
peated in later weeks. The peer-nomination 
scores for the end of the third week corre- 
lated at about the .go level with the scores 
obtained on the same groups at the end of 
the sixth week. There was no significant 
difference in the reliability under the 
“research” set as opposed to the “‘real”” set. 

These results are presented in an ex- 
cellent table which shows reliabilities for 
the various stages of training. There is an 
interesting discussion of how the greater 
range of information available to the rater 
at the later stages affects the ratings. 





Motivation is so important. What is a 
person willing to give to achieve success 
or retain high position? Paul Hume in the 
Saturday Review quotes the revealing 

_ Apswer of the great singer, Rosa Ponselle, 
when she was urged to return to the concert 
stage: Ponselle answered frankly, ‘‘No, 
thank you, that's very sweet. But for 
eighteen years I gave up everything for 
my singing. I didn't eat all the wonderful 
things I wanted, and I didn't stay up late 
like this. I went to bed early, and I worked 
—I worked hard. And I practiced and gave 
everything I had to my singing and to my 
public. Now I can go where and when I 
please and do as I please, and I'm not 
going to give it up.” 

















Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tae Inpusrriat Revations Associa- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA, which observed its 
4oth anniversary in May, viewed a new 
AMA training film on Arbitration at its 
dinner meeting at the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, in April. Following the 
showing of the film to some 200 members 
and their guests, a panel of Philadelphia 
arbitrators commented on the film and 
discussed arbitration strategy and pro- 
cedures. The panel consisted of Eli Rock, 
arbitrator and attorney who works with 
the Philadelphia government on labor 
matters; Berthold W. Levy, attorney and 
arbitrator who has been heard from in 
these pages; and Donald (Scotty) Crawford, 
management consultant and arbitrator with 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 

The AMA film presented an actual 
hearing of a labor-management dispute 
between S K F Industries of Philadelphia 
and the United Steel Workers of America, 
Local 2898. The experienced arbitrators 
said that arbitration hearings usually de- 
velop more by-play, more emotion, more 
fire. It was also felt that the case as pre- 
sented was rather hard to understand, 
possibly because too much cutting had to 
be done to bring the film within reasonable 
time limits. 

Points brought out in the panel dis- 
cussion and the following question and 
answer period: The apparent issue in an 
arbitration is not always the real issue; 
Sometimes it is expedient for management 
to lose the decision—they have to continue 
living and working with the other side the 
next day; In some cases neither party can 
afford to lose—in such cases, look for an 
arbitrator who is expert in effecting a 
workable compromise—there are such; If 
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either side makes a weak presentation of 
its case, the arbitrator should not be ex- 
pected to help out by questioning—he will 
do so only to the extent necessary to bring 
out the facts he requires; Picking an 
arbitrator by reference to the number of 
decisions he has rendered for or against the 
management side (or the labor side) is bad 
medicine—the score sheet means nothing 
without an understanding of the issues 
involved and the background. 

It came out that Scotty Crawford had 
served S K F Industries frequently as an 
arbitrator; in fact, he had alternated with 
the arbitrator who happened to be in the 
film, in the company’s regular Monday 
morning arbitrations. He thought that the 
case shown must have been among the last 
to go to arbitration at S K F; such cases 
now are handled as “Step 414"" in the 
regular grievance procedure and there has 
been no arbitration there in the last 18 
months. 

Altogether, the association meeting 
was lively and enjoyable even for those not 
primarily concerned with arbitration. The 
association president I. K. Kessler, of Joha 
B. Stetson Company, presided. The secre- 
tary is J. E. Christ of the Franklin Institute; 
the treasurer, T. A. Cooper of the Budd 
Company. Meetings are held on the fourth 
Tuesday of the month, January through 
May, and September through November. 
Among subjects of recent meetings: Fal- 
lacies in Employee Communications; Sense, 
Cents and Incentives; Executive Develop- , 
ment, Fact or Fiction; Brainstorming— 
Creative Thinking, Wild Thinking; The 
Use and Misuse of Industrial Psychology. 





Tae NortTHern CALirorniA TRAINING 
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Directors AssociaTION feports on member- 
ship in a recent Bulletin. It may be of 
interest to other groups to compare figures. 
How does your membership stack up 
against these statistics? Are your dues about 
the same, higher, lower? What does your 
membership mean to you? 

This is the membership history of the 
NCTDA: In 1945-46 the Bay Area Trainers 
Council had a roster of 200 names. Member- 
ship was big—no dues were payable or paid. 
One hundred seventeen ambitious, forward 
looking trainers signed the membership 
scroll in June 1947. However, when the 
‘‘regulars’’ voted five dollars annual dues— 
80 survived. Four were lost in 1949. In 1950 
the boys decided dues should be ten dollars 
for each twelve months of sharing knowl- 
edge and fellowship. When the eager-to- 
learn trainers had affixed their names to the 
roll—and their ten dollars to the kitty— 
the total was 59 for 1951. Twelve were 
ASTD members. 

In June 1952 they were 62 strong, with 
18 also carrying ASTD cards. The next year 
the totals were 76 and 26. When the bell 
sounded for the 1954 round, 104 proud 
members of the newly named Northern 
California Training Directors Association 
leaped from their corners and forty-two 
displayed the ASTD certificate. Progress 
was still being made in 1955, 106-53; 
1956, 107-63 and for 19572??? ““The list is 
growing so rapidly we hesitate to print the 
number today, for it will be larger tomor- 
row.’ 

Your membership in NCTDA (The 
Bulletin continues) is valuable. During the 
past 30 months it has bought thousands of 
hours of Executive Council and Committee 
Members’ time, bringing you specialized 
authorities who have packed a wealth of 
timely information into attractive pro- 
grams; bringing you key facts, trend ap- 
praisals, unusual aids of many kinds to 
assure the success of your training. These 
meetings have all been summarized and 
printed in The Bulletin which comes to you 


as a part of membership service. 27 topics 
in 6 major fields of training were covered in 
the programs, and that’s not the complete 
story. There were workshops, conferences 
and other activities open to NCTDA 
members. 





Tue PersoNNEL AssociATION OF Tor- 
onto also has something to say about 
membership. In 1948 the Association had 
seven directors and a total membership of 
195. Fees were ten dollars a year with a 
five dollar initiation fee. The activities of 
the Association were even then growing so 
fast that the load of planning and adminis- 
tration placed such a burden on the directors 
that the Board in 1950 found it necessary to 
appoint a part-time ‘Executive Secretary.”’ 
The number of directors was increased to 
ten and the annual fee raised to $15. (A new 
Associate member fee of $10 was intro- 
duced.) The initiation fee was increased to 
$10. 

‘In the seven years that have elapsed, 
our membership has grown to 400 and is 
still growing at the rate of about five or 
six percent a year.’’ Our various established 
functions, the president points out, such as 
the Spring Conference, the One-day confer- 
ence, and so on, have by their very success 
forced us to keep up a professional standard 
in running them. In the past two years we 
have added seminars which in themselves 
require a great deal of planning and ad- 
ministrative detail. 

This past season it has been necessary 
to add two more directors and create the 
position of another vice president to try to 
spread the increasing duties and responsi- 
bilities of operating the Association. This 
brings the total board membership to 
twelve. The executives and directors feel 
that the time has come to expand the 
position of part-time secretary to full-time 
secretary. 

For other organizations that may be 
considering a similar move, it will be help- 
ful to know the thinking of the Toronto 
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Association on this decision. The president, 
in a letter to the membership explaining the 
plan, says that the secretary would manage 
generally the business affairs of the As- 
sociation and provide assistance to the 
directors. He would report to the president. 
He would carry the burden of administra- 
tive co-ordination under the direction and 
guidance of the director in charge of each 
particular phase of activities. Dues will 
have to be increased to cover the added 
expense. The proposed schedule is $25 a 
year for regular members; $20 for associates; 
and a $25 initiation fee. In comparison with 
other organizations, the president shows, 
this scale is reasonable. For instance, the 
Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents 
has a membership fee of $40 a year; the 
National Office Management Association 
charges $25; and the Canadian Public 
Relations Society $25. 

Since the increase in fees will not cover 
all the extra expense involved, it is planned 
to change the charges for conferences and 
seminars from a break-even to an income- 
producing basis. There will be increased 
office expense as well as salary to pay. 


The president believes that the services 
of a full-time executive secretary will be of 
real benefit to the membership. First, it will 
make possible more specialized seminars, at 
least four or five a year being the initial 
objective. Second, there can be better 
seasonal planning of speakers. Third, an 
executive secretary could help the group 
develop such services as simple basic rate 
surveys, informal aid for placement of 
personnel and industrial relations people, 
and a general liaison service for and in- 
formation to members. Fourth, the nucleus 
of a headquarters will be provided where 
members can make use of a board room, 
which, if expanded, could be used (perhaps 
on a fee basis) for conciliations, arbitration, 
or supervisory training. The final advantage 
should be the general maturing and up- 
grading of the status of the Association. 
Full discussion of the proposal was provided 
for at two different meetings. This idea for 
a full-time executive secretary should cer- 
tainly be stimulating and inspiring to other 
groups. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





CurrENT CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGA- 
TIons OF Lasor RACKETEERING will lead to 
internal reforms, Charles M. Brooks, di- 
rector of industrial relations for the Texas 
Company, predicted before the Seventh 
Annual Personnel Conference of the Connecticut 
Personnel Association at Yale University on 
April 20. 

Speaking before 250 State personnel and 
industrial relations executives, Mr. Brooks 
voiced the view that the top level of unions 
is desirous of cleaning house, and that 
proponents of new labor legislation will 
await further disclosures before pressing 
such measures. 

Leaders in labor legislation, collective 
bargaining and employee relations ad- 
dressed morning and afternoon sessions at 


Strathcona Hall on the Yale Campus. Com- 
menting further on his subject, ‘Labor 
Legislation—Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row’, Mr. Brooks warned that unions 
must depend upon service to their members 
rather than compulsion for future recruiting 
and pointed to right-to-work laws in 18 
states prohibiting the union shops, or 
compulsory membership. Continuing, he 
said, ‘“The public sense of equity and fair 
play will require restraint of labor's present 
use of the boycott and organizational 
picketing to force its aims and objectives.”’ 

Mr. Brooks warned against the dangers 
of government control with business, unions 
and individuals alike standing to lose their 
precious freedoms if our labor relations 
become snared in the trap. 
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Julian A. Thomas, director of industrial 
relations of the National Urban League, 
speaking on ‘““A New Look at Industrial 
Race Relations,’’ said, ‘In view of recent 
reports on our future manpower needs to 
maintain the economic growth now antici- 
pated, we cannot afford to waste the skills 
of any part of our population.’’ He stated 
that personnel leaders should take steps to 
assure the training and integration of 
negro workers in our expanding economy. 
Mr. Thomas went on to say that a number 
of large and small industries are examining 
their personnel practices and that several 
multi-plant corporations are setting up 
conferences to discuss procedures for remov- 
ing any barriers to the employment of 
workers on merit and ability. 

At the afternoon conference, Chris 
Argyris, associate professor of industrial 
administration at Yale University, spoke 
on ‘“‘How Human Can a Manager Be?’’ He 
blamed today’s formal organization in 
industry for an inevitable conflict between 
the company’s goals and those of its 
employees. ‘‘I’ve concluded,”’ said Argyris, 
‘chat we are entering an era when a worker 
feels satisfied when he is paid more money 
for his dissatisfaction. The workers them- 
selves de-emphasize the human aspects and 
over-emphasize the material ones.’’ He 
warned against company dependence on 
human relations programs alone to change 
the employee. “I’m not saying all these 
human relations assumptions are wrong,” 
he said, ‘‘but there are limitations to the 
best of them.”’ 

Argyris believes than an executive should 
be realistic. He should be an expert diagnos- 
tician and have a range of leadership styles 
to meet the particular situation. To start 
with, the executive must be self-aware. 
Also, according to Argyris, he should know 
his own personality and how the per- 
sonality traits are interrelated. He shouldn't 
be dominated by his defenses. ‘‘In other 
words, he should be aware of his prejudices 
and be sure he can control them if he wants 


to. He should also be aware of his values 
and abilities and feel a sense of self-esteem 
and self-confidence. He should be conscious 
of his behavior toward others. There's too 
much emphasis on trying to change execu- 
tives and not enough on helping them be- 
come aware and tolerant of themselves,”’ 
Argyris concluded. 





YgsterDAy’s Mistakes—Topay’s ANn- 
SWERS—ToMORROW’ S PLANS—IN PERSONNEL, 
was the theme of the fourth annual Heart 
of America Personnel Conference, held in 
Kansas City, Missouri April 3. Dale Yoder, 
director of economics, University of Min- 
nesota, spoke on where are we going in 
industrial relations? Joseph F. Finnegan, 
director, Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, Washington, D, C., discussed 
the role of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. At dinner Lyman C. 
Conger, chairman of the management com- 
mittee of the Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wisconsin, spoke on “‘Coercion—A Threat 
to America.”’ 

In the morning there were six sectional 
conferences: 1. Communications between 
employer and employee, conducted by H. 
W. Peterson, manager of training, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 
2. Reserved rights of management, con- 
ducted by John L. Weddleton, chief coun- 
sel, industrial and community relations 
division, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 3. En- 
couraging management's participation in 
personnel activity, conducted by E. F. Scout- 
ten, vice president and director of industrial 
relations, Maytag Company, Newton, 
Iowa. 4. Selection *and development of 
supervisors, conducted by Charles F. Moran, 
director of training, divisional supervisor, 
executive development, Fisher Body Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. 5. The salary administrator's 
dilemma, conducted by J. Carl Clamp, 
manager, personnel, Armour and Company, 
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Chicago, Illinois. 6. The one-man personnel 
department, conducted by Don M. Johnson, 
director, administrative and personnel de- 
partment, Old American Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

In the afternoon there were two panel 
discussions. The first was on the current 
trends in the labor movement. Participants 
were Carl Enggas of Watson, Ess, Marshall 
and Enggas, lawyers, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and George Trombold, director of 
industrial relations, Boeing Airplane Com- 


What's New in 


pany, Wichita, Kansas. The second was on 
compulsory versus optional retirement. 
Participants were Elizabeth Breckinridge, 
supervisor services for aging, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, Chicago; Martha Doug- 
las, director of counseling employee ac- 
tivities, Carson, Pirie, Scott, Chicago; 
Harold G. Johnson, office manager, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Indiana, Sugar Creek, 
Missouri; and Marshal J. Diebold, vice 
president, personnel, Northrup, King and 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Publications 





SEVERAL PUBLICATIONS OF PARTICULAR 
INTEREST TO WomeN, and to personnel 
workers dealing with women, have been 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. All are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Job Horizons for the 
College Woman is designed to answer ques- 
tions asked repeatedly. It suggests fields 
which college women might choose, stress- 
ing shortage occupations such as engineer- 
ing, nursing and accounting. Material on 
the job market and how to find a place for 
herself in the nation’s work force is in- 
cluded. Practical help is given to the girl 
who plans to combine marriage and a career. 
One chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
necessary steps involved in getting a job. 
The specific advice given is so valuable to 
those looking for jobs that this chapter has 
been published separately in a leaflet called 
Job-finding Techniques for the College Woman. 
Included are such helpful suggestions as 
how to prepare a personal folder, submit an 
application and make the most of an inter- 
view. 

Women and social security are con- 
sidered in another pair of publications. The 
larger one, called What Social Security 
Means to Women, discusses in some detail 
old-age and survivors insurance, women’s 


stake in social security, workers brought 
under OASI since 1950, what OASI meant 
to women in various categories; and your 
social security account. A leaflet summarizes 
the benefits for women under the 1956 
amendments to the social security law. 

Opportunities for women mathema- 
ticians and statisticians are described in 
Women Mathematicians and Statisticians. The 
opportunities are greater than ever before, 
according to the Bureau, which would be a 
healthy situation but tor the shortage of 
trained people to fill the jobs. The demand 
exceeds the supply. Employment for women 
mathematicians is found mostly in colleges 
and universities, but increasingly in private 
industry. For statisticians, opportunities 
afe most numerous in private industry and 
government. “‘It is our hope,’” said Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, assistant to the secretary 
of labor for women’s affairs, ‘that the 
findings in this pamphlet will encourage 
more young women to train for this field. 
We hope that it will inspire mature college 
women who have majored in mathematics 
to prepare for teaching positions. .’’ Train- 
ing for these positions is specialized and 
requires at least a college degree. In addition 
to this basic requirement there are some jobs 
which call for additional hours of college 
work. The pamphlet also includes material 
on personal characteristics needed. 
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The 1956 Handbook on Women Workers, 
published biennially by the Bureau, brings 
together basic information on trends in 
women’s employment and occupations; the 
age and marital status of women workers; 
womens earnings and income; women's 
educational status; and State laws affecting 
the employment and civil and political 
status of women. It is designed as a source 
book for the use of labor unions, employers, 
educators, and women’s organizations. 





Emptoyee Appraisal, what the super- 
visor should know and do, is the subject of a 
new pamphlet published by the Industria] 
Relations Section of the California Institute 
of Technology. Waldo E. Fisher, professor 
of industrial relations at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, the 
University of Pennsylvania, is the author. 
Speaking to the supervisor, Fisher concludes 
that appraisal forms will add to his already 
heavy burden of work. It will take time and 
thought to do the job as it should be done, 
but if it is done right the employee will 
benefit. 

Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans, 
Their Economic and Industrial Relations Impli- 
cations, is another publication of the 


industrial relations section. The authors are 
Michaet-T. Wernel, research director, and 
Geraldine M. Beideman, senior research 
analyst, Benefits and Insurance Research 
Center. They conclude that the inaugura- 
tion of supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans presents industrial relations people 
with a new problem to be explored and 
considered on a long-range basis. 

Both publications are for sale at one 
dollar by the Bookstore, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California. 





TipewaTer Cuts Accipgnts 60% By 
Atrackinc ‘Human Farturs’ according to 
an article in Petroleum Week. Analysis of 
accidents is a key part of Tidewater's 
safety work. On-the-job training in use of 
masks and other gear is given to men who 
can’t leave work for classes. Company-wide 
reports on accidents are made by safety 
heads. Bulletin boards are provided so that 
each craft or department can keep its 
employees posted on safety news. Safety 
tips are demonstrated. The system also 
provides for control over dangerous work- 
ing conditions. LeRoy Menzing is the 
editor of Petroleum Week, a magazine for the 
entire oil industry, published by McGraw- 
Hill. 


Looking Over the Company Magazines 





Company PuBLICcATIONS SPONSORED BY 
INDuUsTRY AND Bustngss are reaching a total 
circulation of more than 300 million per 
issue and industry is investing more than 
$500 million per year in house organs. The 
figures appear in a recent survey published 
by the International Council of Industrial 
Editors. The survey also reveals that many 
companies may not be getting full value for 
the money invested. There are indications 
that some companies could get extra value 
through more effective use of their publica- 
tions. 

Findings of the survey are reported by 
Henry B. Bachrach, ICIE first vice president 


and chairman of the survey committee 
which collected data and analyzed results. 
The International Council of Industrial 
Editors is a professional association of 
individual industrial editing groups 
throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Canada, and Western Europe. It has a 
membership of nearly 4,000 people. The 
current ICIE survey was limited to company 
publications in the United States and 
Canada. Answers to questions in the survey 
were provided by nearly 2,000 respondent 
editors. These represent more than 20% of 
the estimated 9,000 company publications 
issued in the two countries. 
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Reporting on the survey, Bachrach 
says: ““The results indicate clearly that 
company publications and their editors 
have gained increased recognition for their 
-ontribution to industry and business over 
the past five years. Salaries are up; the 
organization level of editors is up; and 
more and more managements are giving 
increased attention to the potential value 
of company publications as tools for achiev- 
ing better employee-management under- 
standing, for getting more information to 
share owners and for getting better sales 
messages to customers, dealers and sales- 
men.”’ 

The survey may be obtained from Mr. 
Bachrach, Public and Employee Relations 
Services, General Electric Company, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, or from 
the International Council of Industrial 
Editors, National Headquarters, 9 Over- 
wood Road, Akron, Ohio. 





Wauat A Dirrerence A YEAR Maxss, is 
the caption under a picture of three em- 
ployees strolling near the office at lunch- 
time. The picture is in the Esso Manhattan, 
published by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. Another photograph of the 
same spot, is carried inside the newssheet. 
The second picture was taken a year earlier 
and shows the effects of a March blizzard. 
Any editor hard up for a good gimmick 
might consider using a similar combination. 
The make-up and printing used in this eight- 
page news sheet are unusually neat and 
pleasing. The print is small, but easy to 
read, and the appearance is good. An- 
nouncements of movies for Club Room, 30, 
are carried. One film to be shown is on com- 
munications, the other called ‘Caribbean 
Carrousel,’’ seems strictly for fun. An an- 
nouncement of a rather unusual item is that 
of Petroleum Sunday Mass. “‘The New 
York chapter of the Catholic Petroleum 
Guild will hold its sixteenth annual 
Petroleum Sunday Communion Mass and 
Breakfast. . . etc.”’ 


A story of special interest describes an 
employee survey questionnaire. It says 
that the second phase of the 1957 employee 
attitude survey has been completed. Sugges- 
tions and ideas for the questions to be used in 
the final questionnaire were processed at the 
University of Michigan by professional sur- 
vey specialists. From this information a pre- 
liminary questionnaire was developed and 
presented to about seventy headquarters 
employees. These employees tested and 
discussed the questions. In addition, various 
headquarters managements met to review 
the suggested questions for the final ques- 
tionnaire and make sure that all employee 
and management interests are fully covered. 
All 4,200 headquarters employees will be 
invited to participate in the survey. How- 
ever, it will be on a voluntary basis. No 
names will appear on the sheets. J. S. 
Graham is the editor of the Esso Man- 
hattan. 





Joun H. Arnotp, editor of the Ham- 
mermill Bond used a tie-in with a three- 
million dollar Hospital Building Fund 
Campaign to make a good feature for his 
magazine. He used a cover picture of a 
patient and nurse, both relatives of Ham- 
mermill employees. He followed that with 
an editorial on the Good Neighbor Fund, 
which includes some money for the Hos- 
pital, and then finished up with a well- 
written feature on the hospital situation, 
illustrated with more employee pictures 
showing how the hospital was helping 
Hammermill people. In describing the 
shortage of hospital beds he says that one 
cause is the increased number of people 
covered by hospitalization insurance plans. 
‘‘Take our situation at Hammermill, for 
example,’’ he says. ‘About 97% of eligible 
employees are now covered by group in- 
surance—and they and members of their 
families spent about 4,000 patient days in 
hospitals last year! ...Hammermill and 
the majority of Hammermill people have 
already generously pledged their support in 
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this campaign. . . . The company recogniz- 
ing its community obligation, officially 
opened the Hamot building fund campaign 
several months ago with a pledge of 
$100,000. Executives, department heads and 
superintendents followed with pledges 
totalling more than $45,000; and the Ham- 
mermill Employees’ Good Neighbor Fund, 
in behalf of its 1,646 members, pledged 
$25,000 over a three-year period.” 





A Smatt Girt Wits a Bic Heart is the 
subject of a pertinent human interest story 
in Ore, Iron and Men, publication of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Division, United States 
Steel Corporation, in Duluth, Minnesota. 
The piece describes the trials and tribula- 
tions of the small daughter of an Oliver 
employee. The child was the victim of a 
rare and serious heart ailment which was 
corrected by a series of operations. In the 
final paragraph the employee-father says, 
“We have plenty to be thankful for. This 
is a comparatively newly discovered opera- 
tion, and if it wasn’t for heart research, 
Margaret wouldn't be alive today.’’ His 
wife adds, ‘“‘And then there was much 
needed assistance from our medical benefits 
received at Oliver that we have used time 
and again for the past two years." 

The magazine is running a save-a-life 
safety contest. Contestants are required to 
write the final line for a limerick, ““To the 
boys in the shop, Jack’s a pro. Shows be- 
ginners what they ought to know. But at 
home, as a father, He’s too busy to bother 
...’ The illustrating cartoon shows a little 
boy playing with an electric fan while his 
father reads a paper. Bob Burke is the editor 
of Ore, Iron and Men. 


Personnel a Profession? 
(Continued from page 105) 


management is to be discredited or competing 
empires built. Today, the personnel administra- 
tor has the greater responsibility to effectively 
relate himself and his ideas to the other members 
of the organization and the total situation. 


As a result of these changes, preoccupation 
with procedures is giving way to greater concern 
with the broad area called human relations. For 
example, in selection we are now less concerned 
with the simple summation of test scores, inter- 
view scores, application blank ‘‘scores’’ and 
similar data as a basis for selecting or rejecting 
an applicant. We regard these as important aids 
in attempting to determine the total personality 
of the applicant; the probability that he will 
“fit in’’ with the organization. 

The modern personnel man, then, must 
have an orientation to total situations. He must 
perceive how production, distribution, and 
finance, while being influenced by general policy 
are, themselves, influencing general policy; how 
his personnal activities will influence this inter- 
action, and, in turn, be influenced by it. In other 
words, he must have the *‘ administrative view- 


point.” 
Dracnostic ABILITY 


As was pointed out above, in dealing with 
the problems of an organization and the business 
of effectively relating himself to others, the 
personnel administrator must have the insight 
of a Gestalt psychologist. He must realize that 
a total situation is not merely the sum of its 
parts, but rather the sum of the parts and the 
inter-relationships among the parts. 

The need for diagnostic skills is especially 
acute in the handling of grievances and ‘‘ prob- 
lem"’ employees. It has been fairly well demon- 
strated that you cannot “‘straighten out’’ an 
employee simply by telling him what's wrong 
and then prescribing a course of action for him 
to take. This is based upon the philosophic 
premise stated above: that behavior results more 
from emotion than from logic. 





“Every company has a good or bad dispo- 
sition in the same manner as its employees 
have. And that disposition is but the length- 
ened shadow of the boss. A company, like 
people, can be warm, affable and friendly. Or it 
can be sullen, cold and repelling.” 

Ben H. Wooren, President 
First National Bank of Dallas 











HELP WANTED 


PersonNgeL Representatives: Sandia Corporation, engaged 
in research and development of nuclear weapons for the AEC, 
needs industrial relations personnel with college degrees and 
5 years or more experience in some of the following: inter- 
viewing, screening, selecting, and hiring of professional or 
trades employees; screening and recommending employees 
for internal transfers and promotions; administering benefits 
program; directing or instructing of industrial training pro- 
grams. Expanding organization requires men able to accept 
immediate responsibility. Initial assignment will be in skills 
section, which is responsible for determining and classifying 
skills of present employees. Sandia Corporation is located in 
Albuquerque, N. M.—metropolitan city of 208,000 famous for 
its splendid climate and outstanding recreational and cultural 
facilities. Extremely liberal employee benefits. Write to Staff 
Employment Section 503, Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico. 


PgrsonNeL Man: We have an opportunity for a young man 
who would like to broaden his personnel experience. He 
should be between 24 and 30 years of age and have a degree in 
business with a major in Personnel or equivalent experience. 
The position will involve recruiting travel at least 50% of 
the time, and the balance of the time will be spent in em- 
ployment, training and personnel relations. The salary will 
be about $450.00 per month depending upon qualifications. 
Reply Box 510. 





Tratnino Director: Challenging position with progressive 
multi-plant southern textile company. Broad experience in 
industrial training with significant accomplishment in 
management development desired. Opportunity for pro- 
fessional and individual advancement. Replies treated as con- 
fidential. Reply Box 513. 





Tramsinc Direcror: A midwest engineering and manu- 
facturing concern needs an experienced training director to 
organize and administer a comprehensive training program 
for salaried personnel in production, sales, and engineering. 
Training will range from salaried technician level through 
engineers, supervisors, and into top management training 
programs. This company is located in a medium sized com- 
munity, is concerned with aircraft and automotive equip- 
ment, employs over 10,000 persons. Salary open, commensu- 
rate with qualifications. Send resume to Box 515. Applica- 
tion kept confidential. 





Wesrern Emprorers’ Association has opening for a man 
experienced in personnel management, communications, in- 
surance, pensions, training, job evaluation, time study, or 
any combination of these fields. Will train in special subjects 
if necessary. Box 516. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Psrsonnet Psycnorooist: Ph.D. Fifteen years responsible 
experience in U.S. and abroad. Set up and direct aptitude 
and proficiency test programs, rating techniques, supervisory 
training, and related activities. Married, no children. Em- 
ployed but available for challenging opportunity with indus- 
try, consulting firm, or research organization. Prefer position 
not associated with defense work. Reply Box 496. 





Pgrsonnet Director: 20 years experience with engineering 
and scientific firms. Outstanding record with union contract 
administration and negotiation, implementation and ad- 
ministration of personnel policies and procedures and the 
design of recruitment and training programs. Age 45. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 499. 


Inpusrriat Retations ANALYsT: 32, with education to Ph.D. 
level in Industrial Relations. Five years of progressive experi- 
ence in the solution of a wide variety of industrial relations 
problems. Presently employed as senior analyst on the staff 
of a member of auto ‘‘Big 3"" at $8600. per year. Interested in 
Eastern association. Reply Box 502. 





PgrsoNNEL Manacer or Assistant: Ten years of diversified, 
large office experience (includes two years industrial and four 
years financial). Capable organizer. Master's degree in 
personnel. Married. Middle thirties. Willing to relocate. 
Desire $8—10,000. Reply Box 504. 





PgRsoNNEL-INDusTRIAL ReLations Posrrion: 244 years’ con- 
centrated experience in job analysis, salary and some wage 
administration, organization and staffing in large company, 
mainly clerical. Age 27, veteran, father, Ivy grad. Presently 
employed but desire position in industrial relations field. 
Prefer N. Y. C. area. Resume upon request. Reply Box 506. 





Inpustriat Retations: Age 36, BA Industrial Psychology, 
LLB Law, Experience, advertising, public relations, aircraft 
plant, printing firm and advertising agency. Service experi- 
ence and training, aircraft mechanic, aircraft engineering. 
Reply Box 507. 





EnoingERING Pzrsonnet Revations: Graduate electrical 
engineer with 5 years experience in electronic design and de- 
velopment and 6 years experience (314 years full time) in 
administration of local and national engineering employees 
associations, desires position with progressive management 
in personnel or wage and salary administration of engineering 
employees. Engineering experience in engineering department 
of large electronic manufacturer. Familiar with labor law, 
contract negotiations and administration, job evaluation, 
and administration and utilization of engineers and other 
technical employees. Age 31, married. Present salary $9,500. 
Reply Box 509. 





Twetve Years’ Top Supervisory anp Starr Expgrienceg all 
aspects Personnel Administration, petroleum industry. 
Majority assignments multi-plant operations overseas. Psy- 
chology major, recent post-graduate Industrial Management 
and Labor Relations plus related management seminars and 
workshops special emphasis executive and employee com- 
munication. Age 42, married, children. Seeking administra- 
tive or top staff domestic position Industrial Relations. Agree- 
able travel assignments. Earning basic $12,000. Reply Box 
$11. 





Traintnc Dreecror or Assistant Personnet Director: 6 
years experience in technical education program for engineers, 
supervisory training conferences, manpower planning and 
executive development. Familiar with multi-plant operation. 
Have knowledge of labor relations and salaried personnel ad- 
ministration. Age 33, married, B.S. degree. Reply Box 514. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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